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The University and the World Community 


Address by Secretary Herter* 


It is a privilege to be with you today and a 
pleasure to share in this ancient ritual. The 
gowns and hoods we wear remind us of the an- 
tiquity of the university tradition and the legacy 
of faith as well as knowledge on which it draws. 
We are made aware of the significance of the life 
of this university to the city, the State, and the 
Nation. You are part of that “republic of learn- 
ing” which knows no frontiers and which in our 
times is perhaps more vital than ever before in 
history if the barriers which separate peoples are 
to be broken down and man is to measure up to 
the potentialities and opportunities of our un- 
paralleled era. 


Our Changing World 


We now live, together with all peoples, in a 
relatively small world, the dimensions of which 
are further rapidly shrinking. This fact has al- 
ready completely revolutionized the relations be- 
tween man and man, between different societies, 
nations, and continents. Our world is a neighbor- 
hood. Science has wrought wonders which tend 
to create the physical, the technical basis for a 
world community. The material foundation of 
such a community lies ready to our hands; it 
exists in rudimentary form. 

We are, all of us, confronted today by new and 
challenging frontiers, not between men and na- 
tions but frontiers surrounding us all, as indi- 
viduals, beckoning us on to new endeavors and 
concerted efforts. You of the community of learn- 
ing bear a special responsibility, that our common 
cultural heritage be preserved and made pertinent 
and applicable to the great tasks that challenge 
us on many fronts. For we are truly engaged ina 





*Made at commencement exercises at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 8 (press release 309 
dated June 7). Secretary Herter was awarded an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
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contest of which the stakes and the outcome are 
the fate of our culture and our civilization, 

Let us be clear in our minds about what has 
been happening. Many of us here can recall the 
days when most of our world seemed far away 
from us—rather unreal, in fact. Our people, in 
town and country, were preoccupied with local and 
personal—or at the most, national—affairs. 
Europe and Asia were far away. So was Latin 
America. Africa was a great unknown. News- 
papers recorded little of world events, usually only 
at a time of disaster or war. 

Now these times are gone beyond recall. We 
would not call them back if we could. We live in 
anew and utterly different kind of world, 

It is a startling thought that it now has become 
possible, for the first time in history, for all 
peoples of the world to live together. The so- 
called “backward” peoples can now begin to enjoy 
the benefits of our modern civilization. The tech- 
niques are available whereby all members of the 
human race can be well fed and clothed and 
housed. We seem on the verge of conquest of the 
abysmal poverty and disease and misery that have 
long been the lot of most of mankind. The basic 
and central reality is the essentially political fact 
that all nations now must live together and that 
a community of interests must come into existence. 











Open and Closed Societies 


This poses one of the great issues of our times, 
the conflict between the concepts of open and 
closed societies. In America we have aspired to 
an open society and have sought increasingly to 
realize it in our world relationships. In such a 
society there is an absence of needless and artificial 
barriers and a cross-fertilization and free compe- 
tition of ideas. This is a fundamental aspect of 
our tradition and heritage, of our national style. 
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In general this concept is shared and exemplified 
in the other countries of the free world, where 
there is freedom of communication, of expression, 
of travel, and of initiative. 

The other concept, that of a closed society, still 
prevails in many parts of the world even though 
it is gradually being modified by the influx and 
pressure of modern forces and ideas. In such 
societies men must live largely separate and se- 
cluded from their fellow men elsewhere, bound 
by tradition and often superstition, subservient to 
governments and institutions over which they have 
little control. Their thoughts are patterned after 
the concepts and ideologies imposed upon them 
from above. 

It will be difficult to resolve the central political 
problem of our times so long as closed societies of 
repressed and unfree peoples exist. This is par- 
ticularly true when all peoples are being pulled 
more and more into the course of world history. 
Hermit nations are an anachronism. There is no 
room for unfree nations, whether subjected to the 
tyranny of human despots or to the tyranny of 
false and outworn systems and ideas. Our world 
can never become a true community so long as a 
part of its peoples remain shut off from the main 
currents of history. 

One reason why a closed society is a danger to 
our world community is that it harbors secrecy ; it 
cherishes estrangement from and hostility toward 
the outside world. In states so dominated conceal- 
ment becomes a fetish. Such states instill fears of 
other nations in their peoples. Excessive secrecy 
is regarded asa great military asset, the equivalent 
of so many divisions or missiles. 

I believe it is this same fetish of secrecy that 
obstructs progress toward arms control. The 
Soviets profess to want disarmament, but their 
obsession with secrecy has made them unwilling 
to accept the type of inspection arrangements 
which are absolutely indispensable to any safe 
and acceptable systera of controlled disarmament. 

It is even more true now than when it was stated 
by President Eisenhower before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in 1958 that: ? 

The nature of today’s weapons, the nature of 
modern communications, and the widening circle of new 
nations make it plain that we must, in the end, be a 
world community of open societies. ... the concept of 
the open society is the ultimate key to a system of arms 
control we all can trust. 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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Relations With the U.S.S.R. 


The important thing is to face our tasks of the 
future in a constructive frame of mind. Mutual 
recriminations about past actions are futile. Nor 
is it helpful to try to define our policy toward the 
Soviet Union as either “hard” or “soft,” nor to 
depict the international conflict in colors of black 
and white. Our posture should be calm, resolute, 
and vigilant, at the same time that we explore 
every available opportunity to move our relation- 
ships on to a more hopeful plane of increased 
understanding and mutual cooperation. 


international Exchange Programs 


Returning to our main political problem, that 
of creating the reality of a world of peoples living 
together and through their relationships building 
the foundations of a true world community, I 
would refer to the special significance in this con- 
nection of our exchange program. This process 
of exchange was well called by the late Secretary 
Dulles “a curative and creative force in world 
affairs.” It fosters human contacts, serving as a 
catalytic agent, strengthening bonds between 
friends, diminishing the gulf between antagonists. 
These contacts are of almost every conceivable 
kind—social, business, labor, cultural, educational, 
scientific, athletic, diplomatic, even political. 

Much of this program relates to what might be 
called cultural and educational exchanges in the 
literal sense. It involves mainly students and 
scholars. It plants many seeds of intellectual 
growth which are bound to ripen and bear fruit, 
to the benefit of both countries concerned. 

Closely related to this is the exchange of spe- 
cialists in various fields of useful endeavor—agri- 
cultural, industrial, technical, military, athletic. 
Artists and entertainers communicate not merely 
their talents but increased understanding of and 
respect for the genius of the nation they represent. 

All this is to the good. But I would especially 
emphasize that this program is and should be, to 
a large extent, political in the best sense. The 
leader exchange program is designed to fill this 
need. This is so because it brings about the mutual 
interchange of persons who are, or are destined 
to be, leaders and persons of distinction in their 
respective countries. These are people of promi- 
nence or promise in political, governmental, busi- 
ness, and labor activities. Each year this program 
brings to our shores key personalities of other 
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nations. We exhibit to them America as it is—not 
a glamorized picture fixed up by propagandists, 
nor yet the sordid version so often propagated 
abroad by certain of our “realistic” school of 
writers. 

You are all aware of the special progress we 
have made in recent years in what are called East- 
West exchanges or, more properly, exchanges be- 
tween the West and the Soviet bloc. You know 
that these have been at many levels and of diverse 
types. 


Role of the Universities 


Surely no institutions are better fitted than our 
universities to advance these purposes. Their role 
in the advancement of scientific knowledge is too 
obvious to require elaboration. Let me stress, how- 
ever, their role in our progress toward a world 
of open societies as the basis of world community 
and in contributing to the exchange of ideas among 
peoples out of which eventually may emerge a 
sense of community and a consensus about those 
things on which the very survival of our civiliza- 
tion depends. 


The University of Pittsburgh 


The University of Pittsburgh has caught the 
vision of this new horizon. We in the Department 
of State fully appreciate what you have done in 
various ways. 

You have a long record of active interest and 
participation in the international exchange idea. 
By creating the Office of Cultural and Educa- 
tional Exchange you have added a new dimension 
to the intellectual life of the university. In fact, 
Pittsburgh has shown an increasing awareness of 
our nation’s responsibility to assist other peoples 
and to learn from other cultures and has made 
this the basis of its programs to a degree found in 
very few American universities. 

You have made great advances in affiliation with 
foreign universities, in the number of foreign stu- 
dents and faculty members, in new and varied 
programs of study in international affairs, and in 
the growing number of Pittsburgh faculty mem- 
bers and students who study abroad. 

Moreover, your university has not confined its 
interest to the campus but has enlisted the support 
of the entire community through the Pittsburgh 
Council for International Visitors. The modern 
city of Pittsburgh is rich with the history and 
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contributions of many nationalities and is a strik- 
ing example to the world of the benefits born of 
mutual cooperation and friendly exchange. 

You have organized the Intercollegiate Re- 
gional Council for International Educational Ex- 
change, together with affiliated colleges and uni- 
versities in a five-state area, thus pooling the great 
intellectual and cultural resources of the region 
for exchange activities. 

In addition, your Chancellor [Edward H. 
Litchfield] has contributed greatly to the success 
of the exchange of leaders program through the 
Governmental Affairs Institute. 

These outstanding achievements of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh deserve the highest com- 
mendation. I bring to you from the Department 
of State my warmest congratulations and 
appreciation. 

What you have accomplished moves me to make 
certain comments and suggestions. 

First, I should like to repeat and emphasize 
what I have indicated throughout my address; 
namely, that a cultural exchange program in the 
broadest sense is of vital importance in our whole 
foreign policy in the swiftly changing and dy- 
namic world in which we live. Whatever the im- 
portance we attach to political, economic, and 
military programs, we must always remember that 
what touches men’s minds and influences their 
thinking is perhaps the most determining factor 
of all in shaping historic events and the course of 
civilization, 

Second, I would suggest that our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, so far as possible, attach pri- 
mary importance to the educational exchange 
program, in their planning and in their budgeting 
and staffing, for it is an integral part of their 
responsibilities and activities. 

Third, I would appeal to industrial, labor, and 
private organizations generally to make system- 
atic efforts to contribute to such an exchange pro- 
gram within the range of their special interests 
and capacities, 

Fourth, I believe that the Federal Government 
should give increasing emphasis to the exchange 
program as one of the essential components of a 
sound foreign policy. 


Conclusion 


Let me conclude by pointing to our long-term 
goals as a nation. Aware as we must continue 
to be of the Communist threat, and with all our 
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precautions to deal with it, we must never be so 
preoccupied with the Soviet challenge as to for- 
get our own constructive purposes. We have our 
vision of the future. We must press forward 
toward the new horizon. The values of our cul- 
ture are not ours alone. They are a heritage 
which we must seek to conserve and pass on to 
coming generations. 

A new world is dawning—a world, we trust, 
swept by the winds of freedom, in which free- 
dom’s message and rewards may be shared by 
the newly emerging nations, in which a true world 
community will come into being resting on the 
rule of law and not of force. 

The cause of civilization is not the selfish in- 
terest of any one nation. The universities are 
uniquely fitted, intellectually and philosophically, 
to interpret this new world to us and to our 
friends in other lands. It is the common task of 
all of us—educators and scholars, scientists and 
religious leaders, businessmen, labor leaders, and 
all those groups which make up our free and open 
society—to find ways, together with the Govern- 
ment, to work with people in other countries so 
that we may all move forward together, building 
better societies and strengthening gradually the 
foundations of a true world community. 


Letters of Credence 
Ethiopia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Ethiopia, 
Mikael Imru, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on June 8. For texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 


Department of State press release 312 dated 
June 8. 


Guatemala 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Guatemala, 
Carlos Alejos, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on June 8. For texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department “of State press release 310 dated 
June 8. 


Korea 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Korea, 
Chong Il-kwon, presented his credentials to 


President Eisenhower on June 8. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 311 dated 
June 8. 


U.S. Replies to Soviet Note 
on Disarmament 
Press release 308 dated June 7 
Following is the text of a note delivered by the 


American Embassy at Moscow to the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs on June 7. 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR and has the honor, upon 


instruction of its Government, to communicate the | 


following: 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica will give most careful and serious study to the 
disarmament proposals transmitted by the letter 
of June 2? from the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers to the President of the United States. 

The United States agrees that the proper place 





{ 


for detailed examination of this proposal is the ) 


Ten Nation Disarmament Committee which re- | 
sumes on June 7 in Geneva. It is the hope of the 
United States that the Soviet Union will give the 
same careful and constructive attention to the 
Western plan of March 16.? 

The United States believes that progress in dis- { 
armament is of overwhelming importance to the | 
future security of all countries and that efforts | 
must be redoubled to find ways to make a start on | 
the control and balanced reduction of armaments. | 
The U.S. representative in Geneva will partici- | 
pate in the negotiations in this spirit. | 

Not printed. The Soviet Government on June 2 made 
public the text of a note which it had sent to all Heads 
of Government with representatives in Moscow and had 
also sent to the United Nations (U.N. doc. A/4374/Rev. 1). 
The note contained certain revisions of the Soviet dis 
armament proposals of Sept. 18, 1959 (U.N. doc. A/4219). 

2 For text of a working paper on general disarmament 
prepared by Canada, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 1960, p. 511. 
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The Challenge of Overseas Service 


by Under Secretary Dillon? 


Thank you for the gracious welcome you have 
extended to all of us who are being honored 
today by Williams College. For some time I 
have been hoping for an opportunity to discuss 
the challenge of overseas service. I can think of 
no more appropriate setting than this justly 
famed campus, where there is a perpetual re- 
minder of the five students who met for prayer 
in the shelter of a haystack in 1806 and dedicated 
their lives to the church overseas. Out of their 
dedication was born the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, under whose auspices thousands of 
American men and women have carried the mes- 
sage of America to other peoples while serving 
their God and their country in far-distant lands. 

It is for me a very special pleasure to be here, 
and in talking to you this afternoon I claim a 
special dispensation. For your distinguished 
president, Jim Baxter, was my faculty tutor at 
Harvard some 30 years ago and so must bear a 
measure of responsibility for me and for what I 
have to say. 

Looking back I am struck by the profound 
changes that have radically reshaped the world 
over the past 30 years: 


First, the transformation of the United States 
from a relatively isolated nation to an active par- 
ticipant in every sphere of international life as 
a leader of the free world. 

Second, the enormous growth of the Soviet 
Union as a military and industrial force, the pas- 
sage of Eastern Europe into the Communist orbit, 
and the emergence of Communist China as a 
potential world power center. 


* Address made at commencement exercises at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., on June 5 (press release 
300 dated June 3). Mr. Dillon was awarded an hon- 
orary degree. 
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Finally, the collapse of colonialism, which is 
now clearly a thing of the past, and the achieve- 
ment of nationhood by scores of new countries, 
whose leaders are struggling desperately to give 
independence real meaning by enriching the tra- 
ditionally barren lives of their impoverished 
peoples. The full impact of this socioeconomic 
revolution is most dramatically evident in Africa, 
where but 4 nations existed 30 years ago—and 
where there soon may be 29. 


Demands of Today’s World 

These sweeping changes, accompanied by in- 
creasingly rapid communications, the fateful re- 
lease of nuclear energy, and man’s adventurous 
probing into space, have fashioned a world which 
simply didn’t exist when my generation was 
graduating from college. Today’s shrinking uni- 
verse, the inextricably interdependent world into 
which you are graduating, makes demands upon 
us as a nation and as a people that were undreamt 
of 30 years ago. If we are to meet today’s press- 
ing demands and respond to the formidable chal- 
lenges of the coming 30 years, we must enlist every 
resource—human, material, intellectual, and spir- 
itual—at our command. 

On the home front we must strengthen our de- 
fenses against possible aggression. We must ex- 
pand our educational opportunities to enable our 
citizens to lead more fruitful, more purposeful 
lives. Special priority must be given to accelerat- 
ing the growth of our economy along sound, pro- 
ductive lines. Unless we do so, there can be no 
assurance that the future will bring increasing 
opportunities for our people. Nor can there be 
any assurance that we as a nation can sustain our 
capacity to meet our international obligations, to 
counter the Communist threat, or to project to the 
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newly developing lands the image of our system 
of free institutions as one worthy of emulation in 
the struggle for nationhood. We must clarify our 
national goals and promote better understanding 
by all our citizens of the policies that must be fol- 
lowed to fulfill them. This is especially true in 
international affairs, which are now the concern 
of every American. 

On all fronts we must reinforce the free world’s 
system of collective security so that we and our 
allies can withstand the mounting pressures of 
Communist imperialism. In particular, we must 
continue to provide military equipment and train- 
ing to nations on the periphery of the Sino-Soviet 
empire. For without our help many of them can- 
not support the defense establishments they ur- 
gently require to insure internal security and to 
discourage aggression from without. 

We and our stronger allies must exert ourselves 
to speed the growth of the newly developing lands. 
These are the areas where most of mankind lives 
and where the future course of history will ulti- 
mately be decided. The Communists are making 
massive efforts, through trade, aid, and propa- 
ganda, to persuade the peoples of these countries 
that communism offers them their only hope of 
rapid progress. But even if the Communist lead- 
ers were to suddenly renounce their expansionist 
ambitions and cease their efforts to penetrate and 
capture the developing nations, the need for us to 
help these peoples achieve a better life would still 
exist. For our free way of life and our prosperity 
simply cannot survive in a sea of hopeless poverty. 
The peoples of the newly developing areas must be 
given reasonable hope that the well-being we now 
enjoy can eventually be theirs to enjoy. 

At the same time we must do everything in our 
power to achieve rational communication with the 
Communist world, no matter how difficult this 
may be. We must seize any opportunity to reach 
agreements with the Communists that could bring 
genuine progress toward peace. 

The immense tasks stretching before us make 
heavy demands upon the talents, training, and 
good sense of the men and women who represent 
our country abroad. For the human factor is the 
overriding factor in determining whether we can 
meet the challenges that confront us. These chal- 
lenges place a premium on qualified people, 
whether they are negotiating with the Soviets, ad- 
ministering foreign aid, telling America’s story 
abroad, or serving overseas with American busi- 
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ness, philanthropic foundations, or church mis- 
sions. We have irretrievably committed ourselves 
to participation in international activities. No 
matter how admirable our intentions, no matter 
how well conceived our policies and programs, 
their success in the final analysis depends upon 
people. Therefore it is of people that I will speak 
today. 


Responsibilities of Americans Working Overseas 


It is a measure of our present involvement in 
world affairs that the number of American citi- 
zens representing our public and private interests 
abroad has multiplied to more than a million and 
a half. Of this total, more than two-thirds are 
members or employees of our Armed Forces and 
their dependents. The rest are civilians and their 
families. Aside from students and teachers study- 
ing abroad, American civilians actually working 
overseas number roughly 100,000, divided about 
equally among businessmen, missionaries, and 
Government employees. 

Even though their backgrounds and working 
assignments may be widely separated, these over- 
seas Americans share a common responsibility: 
The very fact that they reside in another country, 
where they participate in the daily lives and cul- 
ture of its people, inevitably means that owr coun- 
try and our people are judged by theér individual 
competence and conduct. 

It is an exacting and, at times, a burdensome re- 
sponsibility. If these overseas Americans are to 
help project a positive image of America to other 
peoples—as, in fact, they must—they should pos- 
sess far more than purely technical or professional 
skills. They should have a knowledge of local 
languages and an informed respect for local 
customs. They should be able to participate with- 
out ostentation in the daily life of the country to 
which they are assigned. They should know its 
history, institutions, and national goals, for only 
if they understand other peoples’ traditions and 
aspirations can they help to bring about reciprocal 
understanding of the United States and the Ameri- 
can people. 

It is important that our citizens overseas keep 
constantly abreast of international developments, 
since their service abroad involves them personally 
in international affairs. It is equally important 
that they have some knowledge of Communist 
theory and tactics because they are in the forefront 
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of the epochal competition between communism 
and freedom. 

Above all, I hold that no American is qualified 
to represent the United States abroad unless he 
has a basic knowledge of his own country’s history, 
culture, and institutions, as well as an informed 
understanding of our national goals and aspira- 
tions. I cannot stress too strongly the fact that 
an American working abroad zs the United States. 
His assignment carries with it an obligation he 
cannot escape. Indeed, it is an obligation that 
foreigners will not permit him to escape. Our 
position of international leadership and the con- 
sequences which our actions can have upon other 
peoples far across the globe, raise compelling ques- 
tions about our domestic affairs, our international 
policies, and particularly about our national pur- 
poses. Other peoples are eager for accurate and 
informative answers. If our citizens overseas are 
incapable of answering questions such as these, 
they serve us poorly. 

Moreover, our overseas citizens must be on the 
alert to counter the propaganda of Communists 
and their unwitting dupes, who are ready, willing, 
and sometimes able to distort the true image of 
our country. 

Despite the effective work of our United States 
Information Agency and the widespread impact 
of our news services, our motion pictures, books, 
and magazines, nothing can substitute for person- 
to-person contact and discussion. Such person-to- 
person dealings are especially important in newly 
developing lands, where channels of communica- 
tion are limited and where there is a residue of 
resentment against former colonial powers which 
sometimes rubs off on us because of our close ties 
with Western Europe. 

The pride and sensitivity of the newly emerging 
peoples makes it incumbent upon us to remember 
that in providing them with military, technical, or 
financial assistance on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis—or, for that matter, in bringing them 
the benefits of American business and other pri- 
vate undertakings—the manner in which our help 
is extended is equally as important as the aid itself. 
In assisting the developing peoples we must never 
attempt to impose 20th century institutions upon 
an oxcart economy. We cannot export our way of 
life intact. We can only help to adapt some of its 
most useful features to meet differing foreign 
needs in conformity with local customs and 
traditions. 
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Historian Arnold Toynbee has properly called 
technical and financial assistance “the greatest idea 
in foreign policy to emerge from the Twentieth 
Century.” But clumsily or unwisely given, it can 
be useless—or worse. Mindful of this, we in Gov- 
ernment are constantly striving to improve our 
foreign aid programs and to recruit and retain the 
best qualified people to operate them. Despite 
the occasional errors which are inevitable in any 
new endeavor, an honest, overall appraisal of our 
efforts in this radically new approach to foreign 
relations clearly demonstrates that they are highly 
effective. Credit for their effectiveness rightfully 
belongs to the hard-working, dedicated Americans 
who are out in the backlands and the rice paddies 
helping less fortunate peoples to realize their 
mounting expectations for a better life. 

The need in our foreign aid programs for people 
with talent and the sort of sensitive awareness that 
leads to friendly understanding and appreciation 
of alien cultures underscores the need for out- 
standing people in a// of our international activi- 
ties, public and private. The task of representing 
the United States abroad in today’s highly tech- 
nological world presents both private citizens and 
those in government with challenges that mount in 
complexity with each day that passes. 

Our representatives are confronted with prob- 
lems ranging from atomic energy to sales of sur- 
plus American farm products, from educational 
exchange to the intricacies of currency stabiliza- 
tion, from immigration policies to nationalist 
sentiment as it affects private investment. They 
are directing huge construction projects, healing 
the sick, and introducing modern manufacturing 
and marketing methods. 

In truth it is difficult to think of any problen— 
be it political, economic, scientific, cultural, educa- 
tional, or spiritual—that does not carry with it 
heavy responsibilities for the men and women who 
represent us overseas. 


Training for Foreign Service 


Educational institutions such as Williams have 
a vital role to play in preparing present and future 
generations for overseas assignments, whether on 
government service or with private business and 
agencies. Special training is particularly neces- 
sary in languages, area knowledge, international 
politics, and in American history and institutions. 
Some special schools and courses already exist. 
But many more are needed. 
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Fortunately the need for intensive training is 
being more and more recognized in Washington. 
For example, the Department of State now oper- 
ates a Foreign Service Institute, where specialized 
facilities are available for the indoctrination of 
new Foreign Service officers going overseas and 
for further training of all officers at later stages in 
their careers. Both the International Cooperation 
Administration and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency also conduct special training pro- 
grams. In addition our Government agencies 
make good use of the highly specialized courses of 
study which have recently become available at 
many of our leading universities. 

Private American business and other groups 
are also recognizing the need to prepare their 
representatives for work abroad. Many of them 
run their own company or institutional programs. 
Others send their people to our universities. Re- 
cently, leading executives of U.S. companies do- 
ing business overseas established the Business 
Council for International Understanding, which 
has the active cooperation of the Department of 
State and the USIA. This program fills two 
closely related needs: first, to send overseas indi- 
viduals who are better prepared to make a suc- 
cess of their assignments for their companies; 
and, second, to build good will for the United 
States. Although it has been in operation for 
less than a year, this program holds out great 
promise, for the the private sector of our economy 
is the very antithesis of the state enterprise that 
is central to Communist doctrine. It is perforce 
the very best advertisement of freedom at work. 


Making Government Service a Career 

Now I should like to say a special word to 
today’s graduates about government as a career. 

Our efforts to strengthen and unify the free 
world, our attempts to increase communication 
with the Communist world, depend in large meas- 
ure upon the apparatus of American diplomacy. 
The effectiveness of our diplomacy depends, in 
turn, upon the people who wage it. Over the 
years we have been fortunate in attracting to 
foreign service men and women who measure up 
to their exacting responsibilities admirably. You 
can well be proud of your fellow citizens who 
represent you abroad. 
national obligations call] for more and more of 
our most outstanding young citizens to make gov- 


ernment a career. 


But our increasing inter- 
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They are especially needed for service in the 
newly developing lands, where political leaders 
are also intellectual leaders. These leaders are 
almost always highly educated and cultured indi- 
viduals. They respect the qualities of America’s 
arts and literature, as well as our scientific and 
economic achievements. They have high regard 
for the quality of excellence in every field. 
Hence, the enduring leadership which the United 
States must provide can only be rooted in endur- 
ing excellence. This is a quality which we must 
increasingly export through our overseas repre- 
sentatives. We can best do this by recruiting 
young men and women for foreign service who 
exemplify our finest cultural, intellectual, and 
spiritual heritage. 

Make no mistake: It is owtstanding talent that 
we are seeking. The service of our country de- 
mands nothing less. I am hopeful that some of 
the most talented among you will consider gov- 
ernment service as acareer. You will not become 
wealthy. You will probably never make the 
headlines. You may experience hardship over- 
seas, even danger. But you will find warm satis- 
faction in carrying the human spirit of the 
American people to those with whom we wish to 
live in peace and prosperity as members of the 
world community. Your greatest reward will 
come from the knowledge that you in some way, 
large or small, are contributing as an individual 
to the security and well-being of your fellow citi- 
zens and of freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 


Nine NATO Countries To Participate 
in Antisubmarine Research Center 


Press release 314 dated June 9 

The Governments of Canada, Denmark, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States have completed arrangements for 
the participation of these countries in the work of 
the SACLANT [Supreme Allied Command, At- 
lantic] Antisubmarine Warfare Research Center 
at La Spezia, Italy. 

The SACLANT center was formally established 
on May 2, 1959. Italy has provided physica) fa- 
cilities for the center at the La Spezia naval base, 
and the United States has undertaken to finance 
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the initial period of the center’s operation under 
the mutual weapons development program. 

The mission of the center is to provide technical 
advice and assistance to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic and other NATO commanders 
and to the cooperating governments in the field 
of antisubmarine warfare. The nine NATO na- 
tions participating in the work of the center will 
send scientists to the center and will furnish tech- 


nical information which the team of scientists will 
use in developing new techniques of antisubmarine 
weapons. A scientific council, composed of scien- 
tists appointed by the participating governments, 
a representative of the Science Adviser to the Sec- 
retary General of NATO, and the SACLANT 
Deputy for the center, makes recommendations, 
advises on programs, and examines progress made 
by the center. 


Intelligence and Research: Sentinel and Scholar in Foreign Relations 


by Allan Evans and R. D. Gatewood 


“The fate of the Nation well may rest on accu- 
rate and complete Intelligence data which may 
serve as a trustworthy guide for top-level govern- 
mental decisions on policy and action in a troubled 
world, where so many forces and ideologies work 
at cross purposes.” 


These grave words were pronounced by the 
Hoover Commission in 1955. It is now self-evi- 
dent that the gathering of intelligence data is vital 
to the national security of the United States. The 
full scope of intelligence results can be disclosed, 
of course, only on the basis of the “need to know.” 
It is equally true, however, that in democratic so- 
cieties the public needs to know how some of these 
results are obtained, particularly the ones which 
assemble many of those facts and informed opin- 
ions on foreign developments which have been 
called the building stones of our foreign policy. 

The continuous task of quarrying and shaping 
these materials in the Department of State rests 
primarily with the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (INR). This bureau also represents 
the Department in the manifold activities of the 
“intelligence community,” a constellation of Gov- 
ernment agencies that has appeared in the postwar 
Washington firmament. 

No single definition of “intelligence” has so far 
met with universal acceptance, but its principal 
characteristics are readily apparent. 

First, intelligence is a resource indispensable to 
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policymakers in reaching their decisions. Though 
analogies are dangerous, one may say that the in- 
telligence officer serves the policymaker as the di- 
agnostician serves the surgeon, who relies on 
judgments of the practiced evaluator of data—all 
the more because the data are usually to some de- 
gree incomplete. Ambassadors and other rank- 
ing officers abroad are usually knowledgeable 
enough to be their own intelligence officers when 
they have to make decisions; even so, they often 
seek expert opinions from their colleagues and 
consult intelligence reports. Like other policy- 
makers, they receive services from intelligence 
and research which they cannot perform for them- 
selves because of lack of time or specialized 
knowledge. 

Second, to be most useful intelligence requires 
knowledge (and the more specific the better) of 
the purposes for which it will be used. Its utility, 
therefore, largely depends on the degree of coop- 
erative relationship that exists between intelli- 
gence officers and policymakers. 





© Mr. Evans is Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research; Mr. Gatewood is Deputy Director 
of the Office of Intelligence Resources and 
Coordination. 
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Third, intelligence may involve research into 
subjects that appear remote or academic, but in 
fact it will be found that they are always essen- 
tially timely and designed for current needs. For 
example, INR did research on the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 but did so for information rel- 
evant to the Suez crisis of 1956. The systematic 
efforts of INR to compile information on the com- 
plex religious structure of Lebanon bore fruit 
when the Lebanese crisis developed in 1958. Any 
attempt to start such a compilation at that time 
would inevitably have been too late. 

Finally, intelligence is both a process that in- 
volves numerous stages and a product that reflects 
different degrees of refinement. 

As Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway has said, ade- 
quate intelligence “constitutes the fundamental 
basis for the calculation of risks . . . the alloca- 
tion of resources, and the conduct of operations.” 
The logical task of assessing facts in order to de- 
termine a course of action is familiar enough, but 
the intelligence process warrants some elaboration. 


The Process and the Organization 


The cycle leading to the production of intelli- 
gence has three main parts: collection, distribu- 
tion, and evaluation. The finished product is then 
disseminated, and the process is repeated. This 
cycle governs the organization and procedures of 
every intelligence agency, including INR. 

The present Director of Intelligence and Re- 
search is the former Ambassador to Indonesia, 
Hugh S. Cumming, Jr., who ranks with the As- 
sistant Secretaries. His primary responsibility is 
to develop a program of positive foreign intelli- 
gence pertinent to the formulation and execution 
of policy. For those who wonder what “positive” 
intelligence means, it may be identified as the 
counterpart of the security and counterintelli- 
gence information (acquired by Government 
agencies other than INR) which “negates” intelli- 
gence efforts directed against the United States 
by other countries. Information of the negative 
type has its own high value, and INR maintains 
close relations with producers to insure that it 
receives an adequate supply of their intelligence. 

The bureau’s most dramatic responsibility in- 
volves reporting promptly all significant items 
from the flow of new intelligence on developments 
abroad so that the Department may be warned of 
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any need for action. This task of alerting others 
extends to all components of the bureau, starting 
at the top. Every working day (and as otherwise 
required) the Director, briefed by his staff each 
morning, provides the Secretary of State’s staff 
meetings with a review of the latest events upon 
which intelligence can shed special light. These 
briefing items, together with a concise assessment 
of the trends they indicate, comprise a capsule 
form of current intelligence, regularly supple- 
mented by short papers on matters of most im- 
mediate concern to the Department. 

The bureau’s program as a whole, however, com- 
prises other important elements, and the Director 
is watchful to maintain a careful balance between 
the efforts devoted to these immediate problems 
of current intelligence, the resources assigned to 
long-range accumulation of essential factual data 
(“basic intelligence”), and the time spent upon 
the projection of trends into the future, as prac- 
ticed characteristically in “estimates.” 

At the same time the Director represents the 
Department in its relations on intelligence mat- 
ters with other agencies. In particular he is the 
Department’s member of the U.S. Intelligence 
Board, which implements intelligence directives of 
the National Security Council. This Board, 
chaired by the Director of Central Intelligence, 
includes also representatives of the Department 
of Defense, the three Armed Services, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
National Security Agency. As the embodiment 
of the intelligence community the Board deter- 
mines both technical rules of procedure and sub- 
stantive judgments about situations abroad. It is 
advised by a substantial number of specialized 
joint intelligence committees on which INR officers 
represent the Department. 

Last year INR was reorganized into a group 
of eight substantive offices, with an unchanged 
executive staff for administrative support. This 
fragmentation of the former two large offices of 
the bureau is designed to reduce the span of con- 
trol of the office directors so as to permit more 
specific concentration of effort and more detailed 
programing. The functions of the offices cor- 
respond naturally to the elements of the intelli- 
gence cycle; but the different components of the 
bureau all live on two-way streets in which there 
is a constant interchange of opinions and guid- 
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ance between collectors, analysts, and adminis- 
trators. Interchange and interdependence are the 
essential characteristics of a healthy intelligence 
organization—the indispensable preconditions to 
improvement in the methods of obtaining and 
evaluating intelligence. 

Collection and some distribution functions are 
performed by the Office of Intelligence Resources 
and Coordination (IRC), its main object being to 
insure that end-users, both in the Department and 
in other agencies of the intelligence community, 
will have rapid access to available data. IRC 
acts in each case, of course, after consultation with 
other interested offices of the bureau and fre- 
quently with other bureaus as well. 

IRC is made up of two divisions and three 
staffs: the Departmental Library (LR), the Divi- 
sion of Intelligence Collection and Distribution 
(ICD), and the staffs of the Geographer, the Co- 
ordinator for Maps, and the Coordinator for For- 
eign Publications. The Library serves as the res- 
ervoir of published materials for ready reference 
not only for INR but also for all other bureaus 
and the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The Division of Intelligence Collection and 
Distribution has the principal tasks of maintain- 
ing a steady flow of data from the Department and 
the Foreign Service to other parts of the Gov- 
ernment; reciprocally, insuring that relevant in- 
formation collected by other agencies is made 
fully available to the Department; preventing 
duplication of the numerous requests for intel- 
ligence data (“requirements”) sent to the field; 
and contributing to the efficiency of field reporting 
by eliciting guidance from INR offices both in the 
form of lists of selected questions and in periodic 
evaluations of the reporting from each post. 

The seven other offices are producers of intel- 
ligence research. Five of them deal with par- 
ticular areas: the Offices of Research and Analysis 
for the American Republics (RAR), for non-Com- 
munist Asia (RAS), for the Mid-East and Africa 
(RME), for Western Europe (REU), and for the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc (RSB). Of their 16 divisions, 
11 cover component portions of the regions listed 
while 5 deal with functional and international as- 
pects of the geographic areas. For the first time 
a single office, RSB, now deals with research on 
all Communist activities abroad. 

The Office of Current Intelligence Indications 
(RCI) has two divisions, regional and functional. 
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Its research concentrates on immediate affairs 
rather than on long-term views. It is the focal 
point for the bureau’s interdepartmental activities 
in the field of current intelligence, actively con- 
ducting, among other operations, an around-the- 
clock intelligence watch and exchange of informa- 
tion with other members of the intelligence 
community. 

The seventh unit, the Office of Functional and 
Biographic Intelligence (RFB), consists of a staff 
to review and coordinate the Department’s con- 
tributions to the National Intelligence Survey and 
three divisions: the Functional Intelligence Divi- 
sion (DFI), which deals with certain global and 
interregional problems (chiefly economic); the 
Biographic Intelligence Division (BI), which 
provides biographic data for all areas (from a col- 
lection of nearly 1,500,000 names) ; and the Ex- 
ternal Research Division (XR), which serves as 
the chief focus of liaison between the Department 
and universities, foundations, and other centers of 
private research. 

The External Research Division has two princi- 
pal functions: to select and transmit data and in- 
sights from scholars to Government officials and 
to serve as a clearinghouse of information about 
Government-sponsored contract research on for- 
eign areas and on U.S. programs. In carrying 
out these varied duties XR is in touch with several 
thousand scholars in the social sciences; arranges 
consultations between private scholars and Gov- 
ernment experts; and provides certain specialized 
materials such as foreign press digests and broad- 
cast reports. In this and other ways the division 
complements the work of the Historical Office of 
the Bureau of Public Affairs, which arranges ac- 
cess for scholars to unpublished records of the 
Department. 


The Product 

The Department is primarily responsible, in the 
intelligence field, for providing the Government 
with evaluated and integrated information on po- 
litical, sociological, and (with a few exceptions) 
economic conditions in foreign countries. Most of 
the underlying information is obtained from a 
broad variety of overt sources. The Foreign Serv- 
ice gathers most of these materials and also has 
the duty of collecting scientific and technical in- 


formation. Among all sources the one that con- 
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tinues to be of central value to INR is the report- 
ing by Foreign Service officers from field posts, 
particularly those penetrating and comprehensive 
analyses of conditions abroad which the posts are 
sending in more frequently than ever before. 
These analyses round out the picture conveyed by 
the factfinding type of work and notably facilitate 
the correlation of embassy reports with other 
sources. INR constantly reviews guidelines and 
priorities for collection and production of intelli- 
gence of all types and works them out through 
interagency agreements, instructions to the field, 
and directives within the bureau, so as to 
reflect the needs of end-users throughout the 
Government. 

The size, shape, and character of the packages 
that bear the Department’s intelligence production 
are now relatively well known but may be briefly 
noted. The products of INR range from the spot 
check by telephone (“Who is the Minister of 
Communications in Country A?”) to the Intelli- 
gence Information Brief that sets forth primarily 
facts and figures or highly tentative judgments 
(“Chronology of Events Relating to the Berlin 
Crisis,” “Preliminary Appraisal of Khrushchev’s 
Visit to Country B”), and Intelligence Reports 
(“Pressures That Threaten Stability in Country 
X,” “Prospects for Success of the Five-Year Plan 
in Country Y,” “Attitudes Toward the United 
States in Country Z”). Biographic work appears 
in Biographic Briefs and Biographic Reports, 
with a few comprehensive volumes known as Bio- 
graphic Directories. 

External Research Reports describe for the De- 
partment and the intelligence community the host 
of private research projects throughout the coun- 
try which have relevance to the conduct of foreign 
affairs, while the periodical, Lists of Recently 
Completed Studies, presents some 4,000 titles rang- 
ing from population research and linguistics to 
case studies of international relations. External 
Research Papers reproduce selected private 
studies of value to Government research and 
policy officers which would not otherwise become 
available in tame or at all. A classified publica- 
tion sent to practically all field posts summarizes 
for ready reference the monthly production of the 
bureau and includes one or two of the bureau’s 
reports on subjects of broad general interest. 

Half the producing officers of INR devote them- 
selves to basic research in preparing those sections 
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of the interdepartmental National Intelligence 
Survey (NIS) which cover systematically the po- 
litical, economic, and sociological conditions in 
individual foreign countries. At intervals all 
hands man the pumps to help this giant program 
meet its deadlines. 

Finally, as the capstone of its work structure, 
the bureau writes the Department’s contributions 
to National Intelligence Estimates (“The Pros- 
pects for Country Y Over the Next Two—or 
Five—Years”), for which INR summons up its 
courage to peer into the future. Estimates have 
been described as completed jigsaw puzzles, but 
the comparison is seriously misleading. Intelli- 
gence materials cannot simply be pieced together 
in mechanical fashion nor can they result in a 
perfectly clear picture. The gaps and uncertain- 
ties which inevitably obscure a clear view even of 
the present require imaginative though discreet 
interpretation, and the future can be portrayed in 
no way as a finished representation but, at best, 
in terms of a most likely projection of factors and 
trends. The estimates should be seen as the latest 
results of an organic process of selecting signifi- 
cant facts and evaluating and integrating them in 
the light of unfolding situations. Like all such 








products, each estimate has its own bitter or sweet 
flavor, emphasized by the subsequent experience 
of events. 


The people in INR are representative of the 
diversity of the Department in respect to grades, 
length of service, types of positions, and member- 
ship in the Foreign and Civil Services. The in- | 
telligence process requires a wide variety of skills, | 
some of them close to those acquired in field serv- | 
ice with our embassies, others (as in the Library) 
so technically specialized in nature as to make it ‘ 
impractical to use Foreign Service officers for | 
certain tasks. In most of the processes, however, | 
a great deal of the work is now being done by 
Foreign Service officers, whose diversity of experi- 
ence is being complemented, especially in research, 
by the continuity and knowledge in depth of civil | 
service experts. 

In the course of its 14-year history INR has 
often been described as an “ivory tower.” 
Whether the term is really applicable can quickly 
be tested by reviewing the major concerns of the 
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bureau’s varied personnel. An officer assigned to 
collection must discriminate and select; he selects 
what is relevant in terms of the bureau’s program, 
which in turn reflects the events of the day. 
Officers who prepare guides for the collection of 
data in the field must have in mind the needs of 
end-users, who are the makers of everyday policy, 
as well as the filling of those information “gaps” 
which, if found in material needed to analyze a 
crisis, would reduce the effectiveness of producers 
within INR. Distributors, as they guide the 
circulation of the bureau’s annual 3,000,000 copies 
of incoming and outgoing documents, must be 
aware not only of who “needs to know” but also 
of what they need to know, both within the bureau 
and throughout the Department. 

The many INR officers at all levels who put at 
least part of their effort into building up the ac- 
cumulation of data and information daily tackle 
the problem of storing the materials in a way so 
logically related to the stream of current events 
that the information will be readily retrievable 
to answer unexpected questions. Administrators 
worry about dep!»ying resources of budget and 
personnel so thav the bureau may meet require- 
ments that constantly shift with the changing 
pattern of foreign policy problems. As for the 
research officers—who display their “capacity for 
absorbing facts, capacity for stating them, and a 
point of view” in evaluating and reshaping the 
mass of inflowing information—they are riveted 
to actuality by the flood of questions and re- 
quests poured upon them by officers in all other 
areas of the Department and in the national se- 
curity complex. If all this be a tower, it surely 
is not in the usual sense ivory—rather it is a 
lighthouse which in a significantly practical way 
helps our pilots orient themselves as they steer 
the craft of policy. 

To sum up, intelligence research comprises a 
great variety of activities and is built around the 
principle of cooperative action, both within its 
ranks and between its practitioners and the offi- 
cers who use their products. The results the 
bureau achieves derive from a tireless and anony- 
mous collective effort, and the fruits of these 
labors at once support the Department’s own 
work and insure that the views of the Department 
of State are fully reflected in the intelligence 
aspects of national policy formulation. 
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United States Joins Mexico 
in 1960 Celebrations 


Press release 315 dated June 9 


This year the people of Mexico are celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the beginning of the 
Mexican War of Independence under Miguel 
Hidalgo, the 100th anniversary of the victory of 
Benito Juarez in the War of the Reform, and the 
50th anniversary of the Mexican Revolution. 
Numerous outstanding events will take place in 
Mexico during the year. Many of these, such as 
the Second Inter-American Biennial of Paintings 
and Engravings, the Fourth Mexican Home Prod- 
ucts Fair, and the First Mexican Congress on 
Public Health, will have an appeal and an attrac- 
tion to U.S. as well as Mexican citizens. The cele- 
bration will culminate in festivities to be held in 
Mexico City in September. 

The United States has accepted the invitation 
of the Government of Mexico to send a special 
diplomatic mission to be present during the fes- 
tivities in Mexico City. The Secretary of State 
will head the U.S. delegation. The United States 
will also be represented in a parade to be held on 
September 16 in Mexico City. Cadets from the 
three U.S. service academies will share the high 
honor of marching with similar units of Mexico 
and other countries of the hemisphere. 

On September 16, as the Post Office Department 
has just announced, the United States and Mexico 
will join in the release of a practically identical 
stamp. This unique release by the United States 
commemorating the independence of a foreign 
country recognizes the close geographic and cul- 
tural relationships with Mexico. The stamp, de- 
signed by artists of the two countries, will be green, 
white, and red, the Mexican national colors. The 
fact of joint issue is singularly expressive of the 
rich history and culture the two countries share. 
It reflects the inspired efforts of the two peoples 
and the creative statesmanship of the last 50 years 
that have brought them to a relationship of un- 
common understanding and respect. 

During the next few months many cities and 
communities across the Nation, large and small, 
will demonstrate the admiration that the people of 
the United States so widely and deeply feel for 
the great republic to the south. 

These demonstrations and the official acts of the 
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U.S. Government will constitute an expression of 
the heartfelt appreciation by the American people 
of the meaning and significance which 1960 holds 
for the people and the Government of Mexico. 


U.S. Protests Cuban Propaganda 
in OAS 


Following is the text of a note delivered on 
June 8 by John C. Dreier, U.S. Representative on 
the Council of the Organization of American 
States, to Carlos Lechuga, the Cuban Representa- 
tive on the Council, 


The Representative of the United States of 
America on the Council of the Organization of 
American States presents his compliments to His 
Excellency the Representative of Cuba on the 
Council of the OAS and has the honor to refer to 
the fact that the members of the Delegation of 
the United States of America have received in a 
manner described to be “With the compliments 
of the Cuban Delegation to the OAS” a pamphlet 
entitled “Patria o Muerte” which is identified as 
a document of the Department of Public Relations 
of the Ministry of Foreign Relations of the Re- 
public of Cuba. This document contains thinly 
veiled charges, completely unsubstantiated by evi- 
dence, which strongly imply the involvement of 
the Government of the United States of America 
in a disaster which took place in the harbor of 
Habana, Cuba on March 4, 1960. 

Under instructions from his Government, the 
Representative of the United States of America 
on the Council of the OAS states to the Delega- 
tion of Cuba that the above-mentioned implica- 
tion contained in the pamphlet is not only com- 
pletely fallacious but is also offensive to the 
Government of the United States of America. As 
the Representative of Cuba on the Council of the 
OAS is well aware, the categoric and emphatic 
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denial by the United States Government of 
charges made by the Prime Minister of Cuba im- 
plying involvement of this Government in the 
disaster, as contained in the pamphlet under refer- 
ence, was made known to the Chargé d’Affaires 
of Cuba on March 7, 1960, and this Government 
strongly objects to the continued dissemination of 
these baseless charges in the propaganda material 
transmitted to the United States Delegation by the 
Delegation of Cuba. 


Wasuineton, June 7, 1960. 


King and Queen of Thailand 
Visit the United States 


The Department of State announced on June 
10 (press release 316) that arrangements have 
been completed for the visit of His Majesty 
Bhumibol Adulyadej, King of Thailand, who will 
visit the United States at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. His Majesty will be accom- 
panied by Her Majesty Sirikit, Queen of 
Thailand. 

Their Majesties and party will arrive at the 
Military Air Transport Service Terminal, Wash- 
ington National Airport, on June 28, where they 
will be met by President Eisenhower. 

The arrival at Washington will be preceded by 
a 3-day stop in Honolulu and 9 days in the Los 
Angeles area. The Los Angeles visit is private 
with the exception of one day, June 21. 

Their Majesties will remain in Washington 
until July 2, when they will depart for a tour 
which will include visits at Williamsburg, Va., 
New York, N.Y., Boston, Mass., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Yellowstone National 
Park, and San Francisco, Calif. They will de- 
part for Geneva, Switzerland, from Ontario 
International Airport at Los Angeles on July 14. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1960, p. 488. 
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Department Recommends Senate Approval 
of Mutual Security Treaty With Japan 


Statement by Secretary Herter * 


A Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security 
was signed on January 19, 1960, by Japan and 
the United States and has been submitted by the 
President to the Senate for its advice and consent 
to ratification.? 

The Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Secu- 
rity represents a significant strengthening in treaty 
relations between Japan and the United States. 
The impressive strides made since 1952 in develop- 
ing a pattern of close cooperation with Japan and 
expanding the scope of our relations are reflected 
in the new treaty, which lays out the basis for, in 
the words of President Eisenhower, “an inde- 
structible partnership between our two countries 
in which our relations would be based on complete 
equality and mutual understanding.” 

The Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Secu- 
rity is a logical consequence of the developments 
which have taken place since April 28, 1952, when 
Japan’s sovereignty was restored.* Since that 
date the security relationship with Japan has been 
guided by the Security Treaty signed at San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951,* and now to be 
replaced by the new treaty. In 1952 Japan was 
militarily completely dependent upon the United 
States forces stationed in that country. Reflect- 
ing this situation, the Security Treaty gave the 
United States the right to station troops in Japan 
for the purpose of contributing to the defense of 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on June 7 (press release 307). 

*S. Ex. E, 86th Cong., 2d sess.; for text of treaty and 
related documents, see also BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1960, 
p. 179. 

*For text of the Treaty of Peace With Japan, see 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2490. 

‘For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 
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Japan and the maintenance of peace and security 
in the Far East but imposed no treaty obligation 
upon us to assist in Japan’s defense. 

From the outset there was recognition that 
there would be a future need to revise the Security 
Treaty under appropriate circumstances. The 
Senate was informed at the time regarding our 
expectation of subsequent treaty revision. In his 
statement summarizing the Security Treaty the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles said in part: 

. . it is in the mind of the parties that the present 
bilateral arrangement is only an initial step in an evolu- 
tionary process. ...It is to be presumed that the 
United States would welcome developments which would 
reduce Japan’s initial, almost total, dependence on the 
United States for security. 

The provisions of the 1952 treaty itself also 
quite explicitly anticipate its revision. The pre- 
amble of the treaty defines it as “a provisional 
arrangement for Japan’s defense,” and article IV 
states that it shall expire whenever, in the opinion 
of both Governments, there are satisfactory alter- 
native provisions for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the Japanese area. 

By 1957 Japan had made great progress toward 
lessening its dependence upon the United States. 
Its restoration to a respected position in the com- 
munity of nations was attested by its election to 
the Security Council of the United Nations, its 
defense capabilities were growing, and its eco- 
nomic health was vastly improved. In that year 
Japan became the second best market for United 
States exports. In June of 1957 Prime Minister 
[Nobusuke] Kishi and President Eisenhower met 
in Washington ® and charted the development of 


5S. Ex. A, B, C, and D, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 


° BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 51. 
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a new relationship between the United States and 
Japan firmly based on equality and mutuality, 
common interest and trust. During these dis- 
cussions, looking forward to a revision of the 
Security Treaty, they reaffirmed that this treaty 
was designed to be transitional in character. 

In September 1958 Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama met with the late Secretary Dulles and 
proposed the opening of negotiations looking to 
a general revision of the United States-Japan 
security arrangements.’ After consultations 
with members of this committee, we agreed to 
the Japanese proposal, believing that the incon- 
sistency of the provisions of the Security Treaty 
with Japan’s altered position and the mutual de- 
sire for a broad partnership based on sovereign 
equality made new treaty arrangements particu- 
larly desirable. 

The negotiation of the new treaty arrangements 
commenced in October 1958. These negotiations 
were conducted over a 15-month period in Tokyo 
by Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II and cul- 
minated in the signing at the White House of the 
new treaty on January 19, 1960. 


Terms of Treaty 

I should like to describe the terms of the new 
treaty and the general provisions of the other 
security arrangements which have been trans- 
mitted for the information of the Senate. 

The treaty consists of a preamble and 10 sub- 
stantive articles. The preamble sets forth the 
spirit and purposes of the treaty. It declares the 
desire of both countries to strengthen their friend- 
ship, to uphold their free institutions, to encour- 
age economic cooperation, and to promote their 
economic stability and well-being. It reaffirms 
their faith in the United Nations and the desire 
to live in peace with all peoples and governments. 
It recognizes the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense affirmed in the charter of 
the United Nations and reflects the common con- 
cern of both nations in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the Far East. 

Article I generally corresponds to the compar- 
able articles of other Pacific bilateral treaties to 
which the United States is a party. Under the 
terms of the first paragraph both parties reaffirm 


their solemn obligations under the charter of the 


* [bid., Oct. 6, 1958, p. 582. 
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United Nations to settle by peaceful means any 
international disputes in which they may be in- 
volved and to refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or the use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations. In ad- 
dition, the article provides that both parties will 
endeavor to strengthen the United Nations so that 
its mission of maintaining international peace and 
security may be discharged more effectively. 

Article IT, which corresponds to a similar article 
in the North Atlantic Treaty, reflects the broad 
community of interest of the United States and 
Japan in furthering the freedom and well-being 
of their peoples. Under its provisions both par- 
ties pledge themselves to contribute to the develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly international 
relations by strengthening their free institutions 
and by promoting conditions of stability and 
well-being. Further, they will seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic policies 
and encourage economic collaboration. 

Article III embodies in the treaty the principle 
of the Vandenberg resolution, which is also con- 
tained in other Pacific treaties. Both parties 
pledge, by means of continuous self-help and mu- 
tual aid, to maintain and develop their capacities 
to resist armed attack, subject to their constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Provision is made under article IV for consul- 
tation regarding the implementation of the treaty 
and whenever the security of Japan or interna- 
tional peace and security in the Far East is 
threatened. 

Article V provides that: 

Each Party recognizes that an armed attack against 
either Party in the territories under the administration 
of Japan would be dangerous to its own peace and safety 
and declares that it would act to meet the common danger 
in accordance with its constitutional provisions and 
processe@s,. 

This article also makes clear once again that 
there is to be no conflict with the United Nations 
Charter. Measures taken to deal with an armed 
attack are to be reported immediately to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. Such steps 
as are taken will be terminated when the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to re- 
store and maintain international peace and 
security. 

The language of this article corresponds to the 
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comparable provisions in previous Pacific treaties 
except for the recognition given to the particular 
constitutional problems faced by Japan. Article 
9 of the Japanese Constitution provides that “the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a SOv- 
ereign right of the nation and the threat or use 
of force as means of settling international 
disputes... .” And to accomplish this aim 
“land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war 
potential, will never be maintained.” ) 

Japan considers that this provision limits it to 
actions in the self-defense of Japan. The treaty 
area is therefore defined as the territories under 
the administration of Japan, and article V, as 
well as article III, refers to constitutional 
provisions. 


Agreement Regarding U.S. Forces 


Under article VI the United States is granted 
for its forces the use of facilities and areas in 
Japan for the purpose of contributing to Japan’s 
security and the maintenance of international 
peace and security in the Far East. The use of 
these facilities and the status of the U.S.- armed 
forces in Japan are to be governed by a separate 
agreement and by such other arrangements as 
may be agreed upon. 

The President has transmitted this separate 
agreement to the Senate for its information. 
This agreement, which is commonly described as 
the Japan status-of-forces agreement, will replace 
the Administrative Agreement * under which we 
are now operating in Japan. There are very few 
major changes from the old agreement. The 
changes that have been made bring the agreement 
into conformity with the letter and spirit, of the 
new treaty and reflect our experience of the past 
8 years with status-of-forces agreements in Japan 
and elsewhere. Several of the new provisions 
have been adapted from the NATO status-of- 
forces agreement and the supplementary status- 
of-forces agreement with Germany. There has 
been no change in the criminal jurisdiction pro- 
visions, which are identical in substance with the 
NATO status-of-forces agreement. 

An exchange of notes related to this agreement 
has also been submitted to the Senate for its in- 
formation. This exchange is concerned with the 


®° For text of the Administrative Agreement and proto- 
col, see ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 382, and Nov. 2, 1953, p. 


595. 
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settlement of certain claims against U.S. forces 
under article XII, paragraph 6, of the agreement. 

A further arrangement under article VI of the 
treaty is a very important exchange of notes ex- 
pressing the agreement of the United States to 
conduct prior consultation with Japan in certain 
situations. These consist of major changes in the 
deployment into Japan of U.S. armed forces, 
major changes in their equipment, and the use 
of facilities and areas in Japan as bases for mili- 
tary combat operations other than in defense of 
Japan. In connection with this exchange of notes 
President Eisenhower assured Prime Minister 
Kishi, during the latter’s visit to Washington in 
January to sign the treaty, that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has no intention of acting in a manner con- 
trary to the wishes of the Japanese Government 
with respect to these matters involving prior 
consultation. 

Article VII affirms that the obligations of the 
parties under the treaty do not affect in any way 
their obligations under the charter of the United 
Nations and recognizes the responsibility of the 
United Nations in maintaining international 
peace and security. 

Articles VIII and IX provide that the treaty 
will enter into force on the date of exchange of 
instruments of ratification in Tokyo and that the 
present Security Treaty will expire when the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security en- 
ters into force. 

Under article X the treaty remains in force 
until both parties are of the opinion that United 
Nations arrangements have come into force sat- 
isfactorily providing for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the Japan area. It 
provides further that either party may give notice 
of its intention to terminate the treaty after the 
treaty has been in force for 10 years, in which 
case the treaty is terminated 1 year after notice 
has been given. 


Documents Related to Treaty 


In an agreed minute to the treaty, Japan ex- 
presses its concern for the safety of the people of 
the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands administered by 
the United States under article 3 of the 1952 peace 
treaty with Japan and its desire that the two 
parties consult under article IV of the present 
treaty if there is an armed attack or a threat of 
such against these islands. Japan also expresses 
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its intention in the minute to explore with the 
U.S. measures Japan might take for the welfare 
of the people of these islands in the event of an 
armed attack. The United States in turn agrees 
to consult with Japan in the event of an armed 
attack against these islands and states its inten- 
tion to take the necessary measures to defend the 
islands and to do its utmost to secure the island- 
ers’ welfare. This is the only reference in the 
treaty and related agreements to the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands. Their status was not discussed 
during the negotiations, and they remain under 
United States administrative control. 

There are two additional exchanges of notes 
in connection with the treaty. The first refers 
to the exchange of notes between Prime Minister 
Yoshida and Secretary of State Acheson, signed 
on September 8, 1951, regarding the support in and 
about Japan of United Nations forces. Under 
this exchange of notes Japan agrees to continue 
in force this exchange of notes of September 8, 
1951, as long as the Agreement Regarding the 
Status of United Nations Forces in Japan ® re- 
mains in force. — 

he second exchange of notes establishes a 
United States—Japan Security Consultative Com- 
mittee which could as appropriate be used for con- 
sultations between the Governments under article 
IV of the treaty, under the aforementioned ex- 
change of notes under article VI of the treaty, 
and on any matters underlying and related to 
security affairs. 

In sum the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and 
Security is entirely consistent with the funda- 
mental objective of postwar United States policy 
toward Japan: the development of a relationship 
of mutual confidence which would permit the 
closest possible friendship and cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Japan. The United 
States has steadfastly pursued this objective 
throughout the postwar period—during the occu- 
pation, in the Treaty of Peace With Japan, and 
in the posttreaty period. 

Furthermore, by reflecting the political and eco- 
nomic aspects of relations with Japan as well as 
the security arrangements, the treaty gives full 
recognition to the broad scope of mutual interests 
between the two countries. 

Finally, this treaty is designed to advance the 
cause of peace and freedom throughout the world. 


*TIAS 2995. 
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It connotes no aggressive intentions, and no nation 
need fear that the partnership between the United 
States and Japan, reflected in this treaty, repre- 
sents a threat to it. The treaty with Japan is 
entirely defensive in character and intent. I be- 
lieve it is an important contribution to our cease- 
less effort to strengthen the fabric of international 
peace and security. 


Congressional Decuments 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 
“Gross-Up” in Connection With Foreign Tax Credit Al- 


lowed Domestic Corporations on Dividends From a 
Foreign Subsidiary. Hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on H.R. 10859 and 10860, bills 
relating to the amount includible in gross income by 
domestic corporations receiving dividends from foreign 
corporations and to the computation of the foreign tax 
credit allowable with respect to such income. April 
11, 1960. 8&4 pp. 

Foreign Commerce Study: International Travel. Hear- 
ings before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on S. 3102, a bill to strengthen the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the United States by 
providing for the establishment of an Office of Inter- 
national Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advisory 
Board, and §. 3162, a bill to establish a U.S. Travel 
Commission and a U.S. Office of International Travel. 
May 2-3, 1960. 195 pp. 

Authorizing Appropriations Incident to United States 
Participation in the International Bureau for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property. Report to accompany 
H. J. Res. 627. H. Rept. 1631. May 19, 1960. 3 pp. 

The Nature and Feasibility of War and Deterrence. A 
study prepared by Herman Kahn, physics division, the 
Rand Corporation. §S. Doc. 101. May 24, 1960. 37 pp. 

Amending the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949, as Amended. Report to accompany S. 2634. S. 
Rept. 1419. May 24, 1960. 9 pp. 

Amistad Dam and Reservoir. Report to accompany H.R. 
12263. H. Rept. 1654. May 25, 1960. 15 pp. 

Communication from the President transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1961 for 
the President’s Special International Program and the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and State. H. 
Doc. 400. May 26, 1960. 3 pp. 

Extension of Defense Production Act. Hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on H.R. 12052. May 26, 1960. 5 pp. 

Fifth NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. Report of 
the United States House delegation to the conference 
of NATO Parliamentarians, held in Washington, D.C., 
November 16-20, 1959. H. Rept. 1663. May 26, 1960. 
15 pp. 

Background Documents on Events Incident to the Summit 
Conference. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
May 27, 1960. 75 pp. [Committee print] 

International Travel. Report to accompany S. 3102. S. 
Rept. 1493. May 27, 1960. 23 pp. 

Providing for Certain Pilotage Requirements in the Navi- 
gation of U.S. Waters of the Great Lakes. Report to 
accompany §S. 3019. H. Rept. 1666. May 27, 1960. 


8 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








GATT Contracting Parties 
Conclude 16th Session 


Press release 306 dated June 6 

On Saturday, June 4, the 42 countries which 
participate in the work of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) ended their 16th 
session. ‘This was after 3 weeks of intensive work 
in Geneva on current problems of international 
trade. Noteworthy developments at the session 
included announcements by a number of coun- 
tries on planned reductions of import. restric- 
tions; an examination of the European Free 
Trade Association and the Latin American Free 
Trade Area; agreement to attack the problems 
involved in “market disruption” which may be 
caused by sudden increases in imports of specific 
commodities; further progress in carrying out 
the GATT “program for the expansion of inter- 
national trade”; and agreement on arrangements 
looking toward the provisional accession of Spain 
and Portugal to the General Agreement. 


Removal! of Import Restrictions 

During the session various delegations an- 
nounced actions they are taking or plan to take 
in the further removal of import restrictions. 
According to statements made by representatives 
of Belgium, Germany, Italy, Malaya, and the 
Netherlands, these countries will announce new 
liberalization lists in the near future. It is ex- 
pected that import restrictions will be removed 
on a number of products of particular interest in 
the United States. Furthermore, Australia and 
the United Kingdom stated that action will be 
taken looking toward the easing of remaining 
restrictions. These announcements are particu- 
larly gratifying to the United States, which has 
played a leading role in the drive for the removal 
of important restrictions by countries which have 


emerged from balance-of-payments difficulties. 


*For text of a joint State-Commerce-Agriculture an- 
nouncement of Apr. 25, 1960, on trade liberalization 
and country summaries on relaxation of quantitative 
restrictions against U.S. exports, see BULLETIN of May 30, 
1960, p. 873. 
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The GATT Balance-of-Payments Committee 
held consultations before and during the session 
with a number of countries (Austria, Brazil, 
Greece, India, South Africa, and Uruguay) 
which still maintain import restrictions for bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons. The United States 
took an active part in these consultations in order 
to encourage the maximum possible degree of 
progress in the further removal of restrictions that 
hamper the export of American goods. 

The Contracting Parties discussed the question 
of the best way to deal with the import restric- 
tions that may be retained after a country re- 
nounces its resort to the balance-of-payments 
exception in the agreement. There was a consen- 
sus that the full influence of the Contracting 
Parties should be used to minimize the extent of 
such restrictions and that the existing procedures 
of the Contracting Parties should be applied ef- 
fectively and expeditiously to any restrictions 
that are retained. To expedite action a contract- 
ing party that emerges from balance-of-payments 
difficulties should promptly report any residual 
restrictions to the Contracting Parties, present its 
plans and policies for dealing with them, and 
stand ready to consult with other countries whose 
export interests are affected by the restrictions. 

Specific commodity problems were discussed 
by the U.S. delegation on a bilateral and informal 
basis with other delegations, including those of 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, and Italy. 
The discussions included a number of agricul- 
tural and industrial commodities for which Ameri- 
can producers and exporters had _ requested 
information and assistance regarding trade re- 
strictions. It is hoped these conversations will 
result in the relaxation of restrictions on U.S. 
products in the near future. 


Regional Market Arrangements 

The Convention for the Establishment of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA), 
which had recently been ratified by Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom, was examined by the 
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Contracting Parties in the light of relevant pro- 
visions of the GATT. The spokesman for the 
Seven emphasized that the Stockholm Conven- 
tion had been drawn up with the intention of 
freeing their trade not only with one another but 
also with the rest of the world. He stated that 
the signatories to the convention were agreed 
that their cooperation in the EFTA should be 
firmly based on the principles of the GATT. 
The U.S. representative expressed the belief that, 
while certain aspects of the trade arrangements 
provided for in the convention raised questions 
which might call for an adjustment on the part 
of the member states, the Stockholm Convention 
on balance deserved the support and approval of 
the Contracting Parties to the Genera] Agree- 
ment.?. The provisions of the convention were 
subsequently examined and discussed in detail by 
a working party, which submitted an interim re- 
port. It was agreed that the consideration of 
the Stockholm Convention should be continued 
at the 17th session. 

The Latin American Free Trade Area was also 
discussed at the current session. This new free- 
trade area was established by the Treaty of Mon- 
tevideo, signed on February 18, 1960, by repre- 
sentatives of four countries which participate in 
the GATT (Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay) 
and three which do not (Argentina, Mexico, and 
Paraguay). The spokesman for the signatory 
governments explained the purposes and the gen- 
eral provisions of the treaty, emphasizing the 
conviction that it would contribute to an expansion 
of world trade. The U.S. delegation endorsed 
the treaty objectives of achieving higher stand- 
ards of living and accelerating economic develop- 
ment through elimination of intraregional trade 
barriers and the maximum utilization of produc- 
tive factors. The signatory governments were 
assured that the United States would give sym- 
pathetic and serious consideration to the treaty 
during the GATT review. The Contracting 
Parties created a working party to examine the 
treaty in the light of its conformity with the 
objectives and -provisions of the General 
Agreement. 

The European Economic Community (EEC) 
reported on the progress it has made during the 


? For text of a statement made by Charles W. Adair, Jr., 
on May 17, see ibid., June 13, 1960, p. 975. 
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last 6 months in integrating the six member states, 
The spokesman stated that the more quickly inte- 
gration is achieved, the more dynamic, open, and 
liberal will be the trade policy of the Common 


Market. In the ensuing discussion the United 
States and other contracting parties emphasized 
the importance of liberal trade policies by the 
Community. The United States and other agri- 
cultural exporters expressed concern about some 
of the agricultural proposals now under consid- 
eration in the EEC and stressed the need for 
assuring the highest possible level of interna- 
tional trade in agricultural products. In a sep- 
arate statement an EEC Commission spokesman 
discussed the Commission’s preparations for par- 
ticipation in the 1960-61 tariff negotiations, 
which, to a large degree, will be concerned with 
the new EEC common external tariff. 


Avoidance of Market Disruption 


There is serious concern that sharp increases in 
imports in a narrow range of commodities could 
have adverse economic, political, and social reper- 
cussions in some importing countries. Asa result 
quantitative restrictions on trade, particularly 
against manufactured exports coming from Japan 
and the less developed countries of Asia, continue 
to be widespread. 

To meet these two related problems the Con- 
tracting Parties laid out a broad work program 
with the view to finding practical ways to facili- 
tate an expansion of trade while avoiding possible 
adverse effects stemming from sharp increases. 

The new program designed to deal with the 
problem of “the avoidance of market disruption” 
will be undertaken by a special working party 
established at the session. Its first task will be 
to consider certain factual material already com- 
piled by the GATT secretariat on instances of 
possible market disruption and to suggest multi- 
laterally acceptable solutions consistent with the 
GATT principles for those problems which call 
for immediate action. The working party will 
try to develop suitable and temporary safeguards 
which would prevent market disruption and 
would permit further progress in eliminating the 
restrictions which now limit exports from Japan 
and the less developed countries. 

The second part of the working party’s pro- 
gram will consist of a study of the basic factors 
involved in problems of market disruption. The 
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study will include an examination of the relevance 
to international trade of differences in wages, so- 
cial charges, and productivity among countries. 
In making arrangements for the study, the work- 
ing party is expected to draw upon the services 
of experts in the field and of the International 
Labor Office. 


Program for the Expansion of International Trade 


At the 16th session the Contracting Parties re- 
viewed the work of two special committees which 
had been set up to help promote the expansion of 
international trade and which had been meeting 
bet ween sessions. 

Committee II continued its consultations with 
individual countries on their agricultural policies 
as part of its work in carrying out its mandate to 
explore ways of expanding agricultural trade. 
Since the consultations began last September, 29 
countries have consulted, including the most im- 
portant agricultural exporters and importers. 
This phase of the work is soon to be completed. 
The data gathered on a country basis will now be 
studied commodity by commodity to focus atten- 
tion on the specific obstacles to expanding trade 
in particular products. 

Committee III is seeking ways to expand the 
export earnings of the less developed countries, 
thus accelerating their development and enabling 
them to be less dependent on foreign aid. The 
Contracting Parties approved the report of the 
committee’s March meeting, where principal ob- 
stacles to increased exports of the less developed 
countries have been identified. These consisted of 
high levels of revenue duties and internal fiscal 
charges; higher tariffs imposed on imports of 
processed goods compared to raw materials; tariff 
preferences; severe quantitative restrictions, some 
of which discriminate against less developed 
countries; state monopolies; and price-support 
policies of the industrialized countries. The com- 
mittee will examine the progress the industrial 
countries make in reducing these obstacles. 


Additional Participation in the GATT 


During the session just ended, Portugal and 
Spain announced their desire to accede to the Gen- 
eral Agreement. There was widespread support 
for these applications. It is anticipated that 
Portugal and Spain will engage in the negotia- 
tion of tariff concessions during the GATT Tariff 
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Conference to be held in Geneva beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1960.° 

In addition the GATT Executive Secretary was 
asked to begin consultations looking toward the 
eventual accession to the GATT of the newly 
independent countries of Cameroun and Togo. 


Paris Economic Meeting 


The Contracting Parties discussed the meetings 
held in Paris in January * and March 1960 on eco- 
nomic matters. These meetings, attended by the 
18 OEEC countries, the United States, Canada, 
and the Commission of the EEC, considered the 
reconstitution of the OEEC and certain European 
trade matters. The discussion of this item at the 
16th session centered mainly on the proposal for 
a new Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). Some concern was ex- 
pressed by the Contracting Parties which would 
not be participating in the new organization about 
the role of the OECD in the trade field. The U.S. 
delegation reaffirmed its view that the GATT had 
a primary position in the field of international 
trade. Other delegations whose governments are 
participating in the Paris meetings also assured 
the Contracting Parties that it was not the inten- 
tion to weaken in any way the position of the 
GATT. It was also made clear that any actions 
in the trade field would be in accordance with the 
provisions of the GATT. As evidence of their 
determination to observe GATT principles, the 
participating governments pointed to the fact that 
the Executive Secretary of the GATT took part 
in the discussions in Paris. 


Other Business 


A number of other items of importance for in- 
ternational trade were dealt with at the 16th 
session. 

Because of the increasing number of contract- 
ing parties to the GATT and the growing volume 
and importance of their joint tasks, it was agreed 
that new procedures should be introduced to facil- 
itate the conduct of GATT business. A group of 
representatives of contracting parties, meeting at 
regular intervals between sessions, will lighten 
the burden of routine work now done by the Con- 





’ For an article on “The 1960-61 GATT Tariff Confer- 
ence” by Honoré M. Catudal, see ibid., Feb. 22, 1960, p. 291. 
‘For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
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tracting Parties and also make possible more 
thorough preparation of material to be considered 
at the semiannual sessions. The work of this 
group should enable the Contracting Parties to 
devote more of their time at regular sessions to 
questions of major policy importance. 


The Contracting Parties gave their approval to 
reports prepared before and during the session by 
a GATT panel of experts concerning proposed 
conventions which are designed to provide for the 
temporary free importation of packing materials 
and professional equipment, including motion pic- 
ture and television equipment. Draft conventions 
on these subjects had been prepared by the Cus- 
toms Cooperation Council in Brussels, to whom 
the report of the GATT experts will now be sent. 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Following are statements made in the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council by Delmas H. Nucker, US. 
Special Representative in the Trusteeship 
Council. 


OPENING STATEMENT, APRIL 25 


U.S./U.N. press release 3390 


It is a privilege and honor to again appear be- 
fore this body as the Special Representative for 
the Administering Authority of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands to report on the prog- 
ress of our administration since July 1, 1959. I 
shall attempt to bring the Council up to date on 
significant political, social, and economic develop- 
ment in the territory. 


Intermediate Targets and Dates 

The United States continues to support the con- 
cept of intermediate targets and dates in all fields 
of development in the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. These targets and dates have been 


1Mr. Nucker is High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. For a review of the previous 
year, see BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1959, p. 242. 
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The Contracting Parties also dealt with tech- 
nical reports which had been prepared by groups 
of experts regarding restrictive business practices, 
subsidies, state trading enterprises, and antidump- 
ing and countervailing duties. 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation was 
Charles W. Adair, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, Department of State. 
Walter A. Edwards, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Domestic Affairs, Department of Commerce, 
served as vice chairman, and Alfred Reifman, of 
the Office of International Trade, Department of 
State, as the assistant chairman. Other members 
of the U.S. delegation were from the Departments 
of State, Treasury, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor. 


set forth in some detail at previous sessions, and, 
as shall be noted later in this report, considerable 
progress toward the attainment of specific goals 
announced earlier has been accomplished during 
the past year. 

The goal of our general administration program 
is to replace American staff with trained and 
qualified Micronesians through a planned and 
steady process, and we have continued to press 
forward on this aspect the past year. An event 
worthy of note in this area occurred last October 
in the communications field. In five of our seven 
districts, Micronesian radio operators took over 
management of the district radio station from 
their American counterparts. A special school 
for these “station managers” has been established 
in Truk, and in turn these five Micronesian super- 
visory radio operators will receive the benefit of 
additional supervisory training. In education an 
outstanding event was the replacement of two 
American teachers at the Pacific Islands Central 
School by qualified Micronesian teachers. From 
all reports these two Micronesian teachers have 
done an excellent job. We are well on the way 
toward meeting our target goal of having a com- 
plete Micronesian staff at the school by 1965. 
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The Council will recall that last year I set forth 
as one of our target goals in the administration 
field the replacement by 1964 of two of our Ameri- 
can assistant district administrators with quali- 
fied Micronesians. I am pleased to report that the 
first step toward meeting this particular goal will 
have been accomplished by July 1 of this year. 
In Palau District two new positions—those of spe- 
cial assistants in the fields of political and eco- 
nomic affairs and in administration affairs—have 
been established. These positions will be training 
jobs and, it is hoped, will lead by 1964 into the 
positions of assistant district administrators. 

During the year our first Micronesian served as 
an acting district administrator. On two occa- 
sions the Micronesian Finance Officer of Rota 
served in that capacity and handled the operations 
of this small district competently and to our com- 
plete satisfaction. 

To further our program of planned replace- 
ment, an intensive inservice training project has 
been started at headquarters. Outstanding Micro- 
nesian employees in fields such as general admin- 
istration, finance, public works, supply, and other 
operations now are undergoing “internship” train- 
ing in their selected fields at headquarters. Three 
trainees a month currently are participating in 
this project, and by July 1 of this year some 12 
outstanding Micronesian employees will have 
completed this specialized internship program. 

We have now reached the stage where Micro- 
nesian employees have acquired basic training in 
our fields of operation and need specialized train- 
ing in their chosen careers. To provide this ad- 
vanced training, special courses and schools are 
scheduled. In the past year 10 special training 
courses were conducted. These were: a training 
school for trial assistants, a training school for 
public defenders, a training school for public 
prosecutors, an industrial safety school, a school 
for surveyors, a training school for supervisory 
radio operators, a training course in trochus de- 
velopment, and three training schools in various 
aspects of agricultural extension training. Addi- 
tionally the year saw the opening of a permanent 
school for dental hygienists in the Marshalls. 

Two important improvements to the Micro- 
nesian Title and Pay Plan are ready for imple- 
mentation. Starting with the new fiscal year on 
July 1, 1960, a longevity wage schedule will be 
added to the present Micronesian Title and Pay 
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Plan. A noteworthy step also will be the forth- 
coming adoption of a special wage schedule on 
July 1, 1960, for senior professional and executive 
Micronesian employees. It will be recalled that 
proper remuneration for Micronesians who fill top 
professional and executive positions, particularly 
those replacing American civil service personnel, 
has been discussed at previous sessions of the 
Council. The new salary scales for professional 
and executive categories, we believe, will ade- 
quately compensate the Micronesians who meet 
the qualifications for these top positions. 


Economic Development 


The appreciable increase in copra production 
this year was due to better transportation service 
plus increase in prices paid for copra to the pro- 
ducers. The favorable price of copra on the 
world market enabled the Copra Stabilization 
Board on November 7, 1959, to raise the copra 
price to $150 per short ton for grade-one copra 
in the field. In the first 9 months of the present 
fiscal year a total of 8,200 short tons of copra was 
produced in the trust territory. If the present 
rate of production continues, we anticipate that 
copra production at the end of June 1960 will be 
approximately 11,200 tons. Though this antici- 
pated production will not reach the 13,000-ton 
pretyphoon level of 1958, the total cash income 
wili be greater since the producers are receiving 
a higher price for their copra. Income from 
copra this present year may well reach $1,500,000, 
the highest level thus far attained in the territory. 

Although trochus shell production in 1959 dem- 
onstrated a slight increase over the previous year, 
the reduced market activity of the past few years 
has had a deleterious effect on the overall trochus 
revenue of the territory. It is too early to antici- 
pate the trochus income for this present year, 
since much of the trochus has still to be harvested 
and sold. 

Though trochus income has declined, income 
from fish exports has steadily increased. In Pa- 
lau, partly through the efforts of the pilot fishing 
project, a fisheries marketing cooperative has been 
established and regularly exports fish to the Guam 
market. In Ponape District, a fishing cooperative 
also has been formed, although this is a coopera- 
tive of the fishermen rather than simply a market- 
ing association. The Ponape fishing cooperative 
provides fresh fish for the local district market 
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and frozen fish for interdistrict sales and for ex- 
port to Guam. Fish exports to areas outside the 
territory in 1959 brought in revenue of slightly 
over $19,000. We expect fish exports to double 
this present year. Further, if local and interdis- 
trict sales of fish are included with export sales, 
the revenue from fisheries this present year may 
well reach $100,000. 

The cacao subsidy program, described in some 
detail last year, is developing faster than we orig- 
inally anticipated. Some 80,000 cacao seedlings 
will have been planted by the end of June under 
this year’s subsidy program—double the original 
goal of 40,000 trees. Additionally during the year 
some 55,000 cacao seedlings were planted outside 
the subsidy program, and it is estimated that there 
are approximately 200,000 cacao trees planted in 
the field. The keen interest demonstrated by the 
Micronesians in this project led to the holding of 
a cacao training school for Micronesian extension 
agriculturists at the cacao headquarters in 
Ponape. 

On a district Jevel, interest and concern in eco- 
nomic development continues to grow. In the 
past year several districts established economic 
development boards or committees to study local 
possibilities of economic development. Prelimi- 
nary discussions also were carried out on a 
Washington level for the undertaking of a compre- 
hensive economic survey in line with recommenda- 
tions made by the 1959 visiting United Nations 
mission and at the 24th session of the Council. 

During the year a branch of the Bank of Hawaii 
was established on Kwajalein, thus bringing bank- 
ing facilities to the people of the northern Mar- 
shalls. After conducting a banking survey in Truk 
District, the Bank of America this month re- 
quested permission from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to open a subbranch in Truk. We anticipate 
that permission will be granted, and banking 
facilities should be available to the people of Truk 
District within the next few months. 

Keen interest in credit unions is found. A 
month-long credit union seminar was held last 
January in Palau with an attendance of 42 mem- 
bers, 12 representing various district. government 
activities and 30 representing municipalities, 
hamlets, and associations. This credit seminar 
already has resulted in requests for formal char- 
tering of two credit unions. Interest in forming 
credit unions in other districts is also high. 
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The past year has seen considerable improve- 


ment in transportation facilities. An additional 
field-trip ship, the MV Ran Annim, was put in 
operation for the Truk District. This ship is a 
sister ship to the present AKL’s, the MV Roque 
and MV £rrol, and her acquisition enabled us to 
replace the former inadequate Truk station vessel. 
Preliminary arrangements also were made for the 
procurement of another ship comparable to the 
MV Kaselehlia. Like the MV Kaselehlia, the 
new field ship will be built to our specific needs 
and will be able to perform needed field-trip serv- 
ice more efficiently and more economically than 
the larger AKL’s. 


Agriculture 

In our agriculture program major emphasis 
was placed on the program of coconut-grove re- 
habilitation. The status of the typhoon rehabili- 
tation programs in the Marshalls, Truk, and Yap 
Districts is eminently satisfactory. In Jaluit 
and Namorik Atolls, for example, the typhoon 
rehabilitation programs have progressed much 
more rapidly than was thought possible. Our 
original typhoon survey indicated that it would 
take 3 years to replant Namorik with coconut and 
subsistence crops, while a 6-year replanting pro- 
gram was anticipated for the very badly damaged 
Jaluit Atoll. The rehabilitation work by the 
people of these two atolls has been outstanding, 
and the joint efforts of the administration agri- 
culturists and the local people have modified 
considerably the original timetable. 

Namorik Atoll was completely replanted in a 
year and a half. The replanting on Jaluit Atoll 
now has reached the halfway mark, and if the 
present rate of progress continues, its replanting 
program shall be completed by the end of 1961 
or in half the time originally scheduled. This 
does not, of course, mean that these two atolls will 
soon be self-sufficient, since it will take another 
5 to 6 years before the new coconut groves will 
bear a commercial crop. The progress made, 
though, bears witness to the industry and coopera- 
tion of the people of these two atolls. 

Similar fine cooperation has resulted between 
the administration agriculturists and the people 
of the islands hit by typhoons in the Truk and 
Yap Districts. The people of the typhoon-dam- 
aged areas still have a long and arduous task 
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before them, but they are facing it with fortitude 
and without complaint. 

The agriculture extension program has been 
expanded considerably with particular emphasis 
placed on providing additional training to Micro- 
nesian agricultural extension agents. As men- 
tioned above, a special training course in cacao 
development was held during the year. Last 
month, territorywide training courses in copra 
processing and animal husbandry were conducted 
in Ponape. 

Our insect eradication program continues to 
receive close attention. In addition to control 
projects described in previous reports, a new and 
important project was launched a few months ago 
in Rota, Tinian, and Saipan. There the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in collaboration with 
the trust territory administration is attempting 
through experimental use of irradiated flies and 
other means to bring under control the oriental 
fruit fly and the melon fly, which are a serious pest 
to the vegetable growers of this region. 

Our fisheries development program is aimed at 
the encouragement of small-scale local fishing 
enterprises as well as the expansion of the pilot 
fishing project in Koror. Through the providing 
of ice at low cost, the scheduling of training 
courses in fishing techniques, giving aid in setting 
up marketing cooperatives, the pilot project in 
Koror has enabled the local fishermen of Palau 
materially to increase their catch. The pilot 
project. carried out long-line fishing operations 
during the year using the project fishing boat 
and local crews. This experiment demonstrated 
conclusively that local crews can successfully con- 
duct the long-line fishing operations which are 
essential to any commercial fishing venture in- 
volving the freezing or canning of fish for export 
purposes. Since bait procurement now is the 
principal problem facing the pilot fishing project, 
research continues in an attempt to find a solution 
to this aspect. 

Work on the rehabilitation and construction of 
essential project items such as freezing and re- 
frigerated storage facilities moved forward, and 
procurement of processing equipment for fish by- 
products was initiated. If the present rate of 
progress continues, cur next step will be to develop 
preliminary plans for a small pilot canning 
factory. 

Trochus survey work also remains part of the 
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fisheries program. A 2-month trochus training 
course was conducted for fisheries personnel from 
Palau, Ponape, Truk, and Marshalls Districts. A 
trochus transplanting project for Yap District 
currently is under way. 


Public Health 


In the field of public health we have achieved 
our target goal of turning over district public- 
health activities to qualified Micronesian medical 
officers in all districts other than Saipan. Post- 
graduate education to provide specialized and ad- 
vanced training for licensed medical officers is 
being provided through a variety of sources. A 
medical officer returned to the territory after a 
year of postgraduate training at the School of 
Public Health, University of California. Cur- 
rently he is interdistrict consultant in public- 
health administration. His present assignment is 
in Yap District, and after aiding that district to 
work out a better public-health program, he will 
move on to other districts. A medical officer from 
Palau at the present time holds a World Health 
Organization fellowship in public-health adminis- 
tration in the Philippines. Four additional stu- 
dents were enrolled at the Central Medical School 
in Suva last January, bringing the total of trust 
territory medical students at the Suva school to 
10. In this new group was a young woman from 
Palau District who has the distinction of being the 
first trust territory woman candidate for medical 
officer training. The Council will be interested to 
learn that arrangements have been completed, in 
line with recommendations made at the last ses- 
sion, to enroll one student each from Palau and 
Yap Districts in the premedical course at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. These two candidates 
will start premedical training there next month. 
Although completion of a medical education for 
these candidates still lies considerably in the fu- 
ture, the administration intends to augment the 
corps of medical officers trained at the Suva school 
with Micronesian medical personnel who will have 
full medical degrees. 

Our program of dental care was intensified with 
the opening in Majuro last November of a perma- 
nent schoo] for dental hygienists. A Micronesian 
District dental officer is being groomed for pro- 
motion this coming year to the position of Terri- 
tory Director of Dental Services. 

Other specialized public-health training was 
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carried out. Twenty-seven sanitarians attended 
a special school in community hygiene and sani- 
tation in Truk. A territorywide health-education 
training course for public-health and education 
staff is slated to be held this coming autumn in 
Ponape. 

Major attention was focused on the serious 
problem of tuberculosis. A standardized attack 
on tuberculosis now is under way in several dis- 
tricts under the direction of the Assistant Director 
of Public Health. District by district, a special 
team of doctors and nurses is being organized and 
trained for specialized tuberculosis treatment and 
control work. The BCG program was continued. 

New hospital construction has started in those 
districts where it has been most sorely needed. 
In Koror, Palau District, the construction of the 
new hospital is well under way, and ground for 
the new hospital plant in Majuro has been broken. 
Actual work on the Majuro hospital will start 
within the next few months. Additionally, re- 
modeling of hospital units was carried out this 
year in Ponape and Yap Districts. 


Education 


In the field of education emphasis is placed on 
the strengthening of a system of education de- 
signed to provide training of permanent value 
to the youth of Micronesia and intended to equip 
them to live better within the framework of their 
own society. Prior reports to this body have 
given in detail the various levels of our education 
system and methods of operation. In this brief 
review I wish only to cite a few noteworthy events 
of the past year which, in my estimation, have 
improved our overall education program. 

The Pacific Islands Central School opened its 
doors at its new plant in Ponape last October to 
the largest student body in its history. An event 
of special significance was the attendance at the 
official dedication of the Honorable Fred A. Sea- 
ton, Secretary of the Interior. The school now 
has physical facilities which are equal to those 
of a modern high school anywhere in the world. 
Its faculty has been enlarged to enable the school 
to implement the new and improved curriculum 
which places suitable stress on the vocational arts 
and agriculture as well as on general education. 

During the year a more unified elementary 
school curriculum was developed. Its implemen- 
tation should substantially improve the level of 
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Progress has 
been made toward uniformity of standards, 


the community elementary school. 


teaching staff, and teaching methods. Prelimi- 
nary work on revision of the intermediate school 
curriculum has been started. 

Through summer training sessions, teacher in- 
stitutes, model schools, and field programs of the 
teacher-trainer projects, the better training of 
elementary school teachers is being accomplished. 
Minimum qualifications for elementary school 
teachers have been set up in all districts, and 
standardization of teachers’ salaries, at least on 
district levels, now is found. 

Our school population continues to grow. Cur- 
rently some 14,000 students are enrolled in the 
public and private schools of the territory. If 
the challenge of the strong desire for education 
is to be met, it is essential that municipal coun- 
cils, district congresses, local school boards, and 
the administration join forces and work in close 
cooperation. Each district congress which met 
this past year devoted major consideration to 
problems of elementary school education. The 
bulk of all congress revenue now goes to the sup- 
port of the district elementary school teachers. 

Through the grant-in-aid program the admin- 
istration helps in the construction of new elemen- 
tary schools. Eleven new elementary schools have 
been built under this program, three of these being 
under construction at the present time. 

A long-awaited event in Rota was the opening 
of the first year of a public intermediate school. 
The second year will be added this year and the 
third and final year in 1961. There are now eight 
public intermediate schools providing junior 
secondary education in the territory. 

The providing of advanced education outside 
the territory is an important aspect of the overall 
education program. Following recommendations 
made by the Inter-District Advisory Committee 
and district scholarship boards, this year we have 
shifted somewhat our emphasis in the scholarship 
program. Three scholarships per district were 
offered, as has been done in the past, but definite 
fields of study were specified. Thus, for 1960 one 
scholarship per district in the industrial arts was 
offered, three scholarships were offered in the field 
of agriculture, and the remaining seven district 
scholarships were in education and general fields. 

The degree scholarship program remains an 
important part of our scholarship program. 
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There are now eight degree scholars studying in 
various fields, and additional grants in this cate- 
gory are planned. 


Construction 


Our construction program moved forward in 
all districts. An outstanding achievement was the 
completion of the Pacific Islands Central School 
plant in Ponape. A major operation, and one 
which will take several years to finish, is the con- 
struction of a new dock and harbor facilities at 
Truk. Work progresses satisfactorily on this 
project. Considerable construction occurred on 
hospital projects, as noted in the comments on 
public health. New intermediate schools are un- 
der construction in the Marshalls and in Truk 
District. In Yap a new administration building 
is about 50 percent completed. Rehabilitation and 
construction of warehouses, refrigeration plants, 
administration housing, roads, and other activities 
continues as a part of our regular construction 
program. 


Claim Settlement 


Effort was exerted to wipe out remaining land- 
claim settlements in the territory. Final settle- 
ment for the Ulithi claims in the Yap District was 
made, and partial settlement for administration 
retention areas was completed at Majuro. Fur- 
ther negotiations on the only large remaining area 
of land-claim settlement, that of Kwajalein Atoll, 
were attempted, but as the Council is aware from 
the presence of the petitioners from Kwajalein, 
no agreement has been reached on settlement for 
that area. 


Status of Displaced Marshallese 


The status of the people of Kili and Ujelang 
has been satisfactory. Both groups received an- 
nual interest payments from their trust funds, 
amounting to over $10,000 for the people of Kili 
and $4,500 for the people of Ujelang. Adequate 
transportation and service for both groups were 
provided. The Kili boat, the Zzbra, regularly 
plied between Kili and Jaluit, making at least one 
trip a month. The larger field-trip vessel of the 
Marshalls District also services Kili at regular 
intervals. 

The islands in the Jaluit lagoon belonging to 
the Kilians were hit by the full force of the 1958 
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typhoon; Jebet and Jar Islands, for example, 
were so severely damaged that rehabilitation in 
the foreseeable future is not possible. On these 
two small islets most of the topsoil was washed 
away and the entire configuration of the islands 
changed. Bokalaplap, the third islet, was not as 
severely damaged, and planting of coconut and 
subsistence crops is progressing satisfactorily 
there. The Kili land on Jabor Island has also 
been replanted. 

An American agriculturist was stationed on 
Ujelang for the greater part of the present fiscal 
year and devoted full time to agricultural re- 
habilitation of that island. By a combination of 
field-trip service from the Marshalls District and 
Ponape District, the former isolation of Ujelang 
has been broken and field-trip ships visited the is- 
land this past year on an average of once every 
2 months. 

The rehabilitation program for Rongelap 
moved slowly but steadily toward completion. 
The rehabilitation project now has reached the 
point where only 50 percent subsistence of the 
Rongelapese by the administration is needed, and 
by July of this year a further reduction in subsist- 
ence feeding is anticipated. As has been noted 
before in this Council, the administration is de- 
sirous of making the Rongelapese self-supporting 
and self-sufficient as quickly as possible. We are 
extending every assistance to the Rongelapese 
people to enable them to achieve this end. Re- 
habilitation of the coconut groves has been 
stressed, and several hundred acres of land have 
been prepared for planting new coconut seedlings. 
Some 100 acres of marginal land still need to be 
replanted if Rongelap is to support from its own 
resources the present population of 250, which, 
the Council will recall, is over three times greater 
than the population of 82 which lived on the is- 
land in 1954. 

During the past year the presence of an Amer- 
ican agriculturist encouraged progress on the sub- 
sistence and coconut rehabilitation projects and 
additionally brought about an appreciable increase 
in copra production. The curtailment of scien- 
tific expeditions also has aided the Rongelapese 

to readjust to life on their home atoll. In the 
period between July 1959 and the end of Febru- 
ary 1960, the Rongelapese produced 48 tons of 
copra, which they sold for $6,420. In return, trade 
goods were purchased amounting to $4,170, leaving 
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a sizable amount of surplus income on the island. 
Though the Rongelapese in this 9 months’ period 
were engaged in fishing, clearing land for new 
coconut groves, and working on their subsistence 
crops, they were also able to produce an average 
of 5 tons of copra a month. This is a favorable 
sign of progress when compared to the monthly 
production of only 1.7 tons of copra during the 
first year of their return, 1957. Further increase 
in copra production is expected as coconut reha- 
bilitation work is completed and extra work re- 
quired for planting new subsistence crops is 
reduced. 

Although a large-scale medical survey was not 
considered necessary this year, a small team com- 
posed of trust territory medical staff and two 
AEC [Atomic Energy Commission] specialists 
briefly visited the island last month and con- 
ducted a routine medical check. The preliminary 
results of this latest medical survey again indi- 
cated that no aftermaths of the fallout are dis- 
cernible and the general health of the Rongelapese 
is satisfactory. 


Political Development 

In the area of local government we have con- 
tinued to stress development and growth on all 
levels. It is our belief that political development 
at the district and interdistrict level must be co- 
ordinated with development on the municipal level 
if a firm political foundation for the territory is 
to result. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Inter-District 
Advisory Committee to the High Commissioner 
took place Jast November. This body, whose mem- 
bers are elected by representative district con- 
gresses, advanced still another step toward the 
eventual target goal of converting this group into 
an elected territorial advisory council. At its No- 
vember meeting the Advisory Committee voted 
to establish a Hold-Over Sub-Committee in Social 
Affairs. This subcommittee has been given the 
responsibility of studying major social problems 
of the territory and will report its findings and 
recommendations to the Inter-District Advisory 
Committee at the 1960 meeting. The holdover 
committee, composed of elected members from 
Yap, Truk, and the Marshalls Districts, is meeting 
in Ponape District next month. Additional sub- 
committees in economic and political areas very 
likely will be formed at forthcoming meetings. 
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These subcommittees will be available to us for 
consultation on specific problems during the year. 

On a district level, the district congresses de- 
voted attention to problems affecting local affairs, 
The keen interest and concern these legislative 
bodies have demonstrated in the field of education 
already has been noted. Increasingly the district 
congresses are expanding activities and undertak- 
ing more and more local responsibilities. This 
past year district congresses, in addition to paying 
teachers’ salaries, made appropriations for schol- 
arships, road repairs, community recreation fields, 
and public-health activities. Laws were passed in 
such areas as inheritance of land, control of ex- 
cessive notes of interest, alcoholic beverage control 
rules, and the like. 

Twenty municipalities were chartered in 1959, 
double the number our informal target goal had 
as its aim. As expected, the municipalities which 
are the most accessible to the district centers have 
been chartered first, and there will be no doubt 
some slowing down from now on as transportation 
and contact problems become greater. 

In line with recommendations made by the 
Council, attention has been given to the standard- 
ization of the voting age. The Palau Congress 
currently has the question of a reduction in voting 
age in that district under consideration. 

At previous meetings of the Council I have ex- 
pressed doubt as to the enactment of organic legis- 
lation for the territory by 1960, as was announced 
a number of years ago. 1960 is now here, and 
my doubts have turned into reality. At this time 
an organic act is not in readiness for presentation 
to the Congress. Work continues on the drafting 
of an organic act which will reflect the needs of 
the Micronesians, and I am confident that in time 


suitable organic legislation will result. 


Judiciary 

In the judiciary field a number of significant 
highlights can be noted. In November 1959 a new 
Associate Justice was appointed, and the work of 
the High Court as a result was greatly facilitated. 
The Micronesian administrative assistant to the 
Chief Justice continued his training program for 
district clerks of courts and other court officials. 
A valuable achievement was the issuance by the 
Chambers of the Chief Justice of a Handbook for 
District and Community Court Judges, Clerks of 
Courts, and Trial Assistants. A training school 
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for trial assistants was held in Truk, one of the 
significant features of this school being that the 
course was planned and directed by a Microne- 
sian Public Defender. 

Earlier this month the 1960 Trust Territory 
Judicial Conference was held at headquarters with 
District Court judges, clerks of courts, High Court 
judges, and other judiciary and legal staff in at- 
tendance. The theme of this conference was on 
how to make the work of Micronesian District 
Court judges more effective. 


International Relations 


Our contacts and relationships this past year 
with international organizations have been fre- 
quent and rewarding. Four Micronesians are 
abroad on United Nations and related agency fel- 
lowship grants. These include a young doctor 
under World Health Organization auspices in the 
Philippines, a UNESCO [United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization | 
trainee in radio broadcasting in New Zealand and 
Western Samoa, a United Nations fellow in com- 
munity development in the Philippines, and a 
United Nations fellow in social defense in Hawaii. 
In 1959 four Micronesians and two staff advisers 
attended the Fourth South Pacific Commission 
Conference in Rabaul. Our Director of Educa- 
tion participated in a South Pacific Commission 
sponsored conference of education officers of the 
Pacific area in Brisbane, Australias our Director 
of Dental Health attended a World Health Or- 
ganization sponsored Dental Congress in Ade- 
laide, Australia; and next month our Director of 
Public Health will participate in a World Health 
Organization conference on tuberculosis control in 
Sydney. 

I am grateful to have the opportunity to pre- 
sent this report and will endeavor to provide, as 
far as I am able, any additional information 
members of the Council may desire. 


CLOSING STATEMENT, MAY 4 


U.S./U.N. press release 3396 


There is general agreement in the Council re- 
garding the needs of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands and the direction in which the 
administration should proceed. Therefore I think 
that in this closing statement I need only to clarify 
our thinking regarding the steps through which 
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the trust territory can most successfully attain the 
desired goals and also to comment on certain spe- 
cific suggestions. 

It would appear from the statements of the 
various delegations that there is general consen- 
sus that satisfactory progress continues to be made 
in the education and health fields. The Admin- 
istering Authority shares the concern expressed 
by certain members of the Council that more em- 
phasis should be placed on increasing opportuni- 
ties for secondary education. Our present edu- 
cational program is designed to meet this growing 
need. New and enlarged intermediate schools are 
under way or are planned for all districts. The 
new Pacific Islands Central School allows ample 
opportunity for growth and expansion. 

We appreciate the comments of the World 
Health Organization on the territory’s health pro- 
gram and assure the Council that these comments 
will be carefully studied by our public-health staff. 

This, Mr. President, brings us to the economic 
and political fields, which, in my thinking, are 
somewhat intertwined. In today’s world, politi- 
cal self-government or independence does not ap- 
pear to depend upon economic viability. This is 
a subject which could be discussed for hours, and 
I do not wish to pursue it at that length. It does 
seem clear to me, however, that for Micronesia to 
be more than fictionally self-governing or inde- 
pendent there should be a better proportion be- 
tween subsidization and local revenue than the 
present 5 to 1 ratio. 

For this reason we are as anxious as other mem- 
bers of this Council to improve the economy of 
the territory. Suggestions have been made for 
the development of pineapple, fish, and other ex- 
port products. We look forward to the proposed 
economic survey exploring thoroughly the produc- 
tion and marketing economics of these and other 
possibilities. I emphasize both production and 
marketing because it does little good to produce 
an item that cannot find a market at a price that 
will make its production worth while. On our 
part, however, we hope that an economic survey 
will reveal some potential economically feasible 
projects. If it does, we shall certainly pursue 
them in all earnestness. 

In the meantime, however, I wish to emphasize 
again that economic progress is being made. I 
have, in reply to questions, mentioned the fishing 
project, the expanded planting of cacao, and the 
introduction of pepper and other agricultural 
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products. Continuing attention is being given to 
copra production. Production of copra had 
shown a steady and gratifying increase up to the 
time of the four typhoons in late 1957 and in 
1958. It had, in fact, almost reached prewar pro- 
duction levels prior to that setback. We have high 
hopes for its rapid recovery and expansion be- 
yond prewar levels. Because of the important 
role of shipping in the development of the econ- 
omy, steps were taken last year to improve our 
transportation service, and procedures are cur- 
rently under way for the acquisition of an addi- 
tional vessel for field-trip service. 


Progress Toward Political Goals 


Assuming that it were possible to divorce en- 
tirely political development from economic de- 
velopment, the territory would still, in my opinion, 
be some years away from the political goal which 
members of this Council would like to see achieved 
within a few short years. And I would like to 
say at this point that, insofar as goals are con- 
cerned, the United States accepts either self- 
government or independence as being proper. 

In saying that achievement of either of these 
goals is some years away, I cannot agree that this 
is due to any lack of effort on the part of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. In the tradition of the 
United States, as in that of many other countries, 
sound government rests upon three independent 
branches of government—executive, legislative, 
and judicial. In areas such as the trust territory 
it is logical and desirable that the initial emphasis 
be placed upon development of the legislative 
branch. This gives the executive branch an initial 
access to the thoughts and wishes of the people. 
Considering the fact that such legislative bodies 
were unknown prior to the present administration, 
I believe that our progress in the establishment of 
district congresses and the beginning of a Terri- 
torial Council has been noteworthy. 

This does not mean, however, that a district 
congress can be given absolute powers of legisla- 
tion. There are two principal reasons for this. 
First, the traditional societies, such as that in the 
Marshall Islands, are undergoing a change from 
the old hereditary chieftainship concepts to a more 
democratic concept. In the process of such a 
change it is the understandable desire of some to 
seek legislation to preserve their preferred status. 
Some authority must be able to review and, if 
necessary, veto such laws. 
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A second reason is that a legislative body hav- 
ing complete authority would destroy the checks 
and balances inherent in a three-branch govern- 
ment. This then behooves us to develop, along 
with the legislative branch, the executive and 
judicial branches. Again, in the development of 
the executive branch, I believe thai, if the cir- 
cumstances are considered, our progress has been 
noteworthy. Our training programs, be they 
scholarships, inservice, or special, have had, in 
these initial years, to be spread over all fields of 
activities, not concentrated solely on the develop- 
ment of an administrative corps for top positions 
in the executive branch of the government. 

We now, however, have Micronesians serving in 
all levels of district government except for district 
and assistant district administrators, and I have 
stated to the Council our plans in this regard. I 
submit that this is a good record in light of the 
fact that, for training purposes, we have had only 
one generation of young Micronesians with which 
to work for any extended period of time. These 
young men have shown ability and are developing 
well, but a good administrator must have sound 
practical experience in governmental methods. 
This experience is being provided, and the execu- 
tive branch of the Micronesian government will 
benefit from it and will be in a position to par- 
ticipate in the check-and-balance system between 
the executive and legislative branches. 

Insofar as the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment is concerned, I was much disturbed at the 
statement made by the oral petitioners as to their 
lack of confidence in the trust territory High 
Court. This court consists of an American Chief 
Justice and Associate Justice in whose impartial- 
ity I have complete faith and who participate in 
the training of lower-court judges, one of whom 
incidentally is an uncle of one of the oral 
petitioners. 

In our program to develop the judicial branch 
of the government we have had regular judicial 
conferences for the improvement of the court pro- 
cedures and have had special training courses for 
those who appear before the courts as public de- 
fenders and trial assistants. At the recent Judicial 
Conference the theme of the 5-day conference was 
the importance of the three equal and independent 
branches of the government and of the role in par- 
ticular of the judiciary. Our efforts to improve 
the judicial branch will continue in order that the 
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third branch of the government may be fully pre- 
pared to accept its position in our government. 

We hope, thus, to bring all three branches of 
the government of the trust territory as rapidly 
as possible to the point that they may operate fully 
and effectively in a Micronesian government. 
There is no desire on our part to hold back such 
a government, We are prepared to have it de- 
velop as rapidly as possible. We do want it, how- 
ever, to be a sound government. We want not 
only the legislative bodies but the other branches 
as well to understand governmental financing and 
sound administrative practices. In the light of 
the territory’s potential economic and financial 
position such understandings are essential. We 
feel that our programs for municipal chartering, 
legislative development, and administrative train- 
ing will provide this understanding. 


Legal Process for Land Condemnation 


The question has been raised as to the legal 
position of the administration regarding expro- 
priation or condemnation of land for public pur- 
pose. The question arose, I believe, because the 
annual report ? did not mention that we do in fact 
have a trust territory law which establishes the 
basis and procedures upon which any land con- 
demnation action must be brought. Until recently 
the trust territory government has been able to 
reach mutually agreeable settlements with land- 
owners for land needed by the administration. 
Consequently legal procedures in the absence of 
agreement were not needed. This gap, however, 
in the legal process for the condemnation of land, 
when necessary, has now been filled by the promul- 
gation of a condemnation statute. I hope this 
clarifies the situation. 

The integration of the island of Rota with the 
administration of the Saipan District has been 
raised by several of the delegates during this ses- 
sion. This matter has been under close study 
between the two departments concerned. Like- 
wise the continued administration of the Saipan 
District by the Department of the Navy has been 
reviewed by my Government during the past year. 
To date, no decision has been reached to change 
the status guo. If it appears that the administra- 
tion of the Saipan District cannot soon be trans- 
ferred, consideration will be given to the request 
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of the people of Rota, in their petition presented 
to the last visiting mission, that their island be- 
come part of the Saipan District. 


Petitioners’ Viewpoints To Be Studied 


I have listened with keen interest to the oral 
petitioners. Though I cannot accept many of the 
arguments set forth by them, they are entitled to 
their opinions, and as is our practice in the terri- 
tory their viewpoints shall be carefully studied in 
light of the total problem. The administration 
will make a special attempt to look into statements 
made by the petitioners that the Marshallese on 
Ebeye live in poverty and want. This I do not 
believe to be the case, for Jess than 2 months ago 
I visited Ebeye and I find it hard to accept that 
living conditions have deteriorated to the extent 
implied by the petitioners. I assure this Council 
that, if living conditions at Ebeye are imperiled 
by virtue of large numbers of outisland Marshal- 
lese having been drawn to Ebeye by the lure of 
“bright lights” and jobs at Kwajalein, we shall 
take immediate and remedial steps. 

The petitioners have expressed their strong 
opinion that only a monthly or annual rental pay- 
ment at a price they feel is just is acceptable to 
them. I do not intend to dwell on this aspect, 
since in my answers to the Council and to the 
Standing Committee on Petitions I have stated 
the administration’s position fully and in detail. 
In brief this is that any monthly payments—if 
that method of settlement is to be considered— 
must be based on the true value of the land as it 
existed at the time of acquisition, plus normal 
interest, not on an unrealistic formula based on 
a copra production schedule which is not found 
anywhere in the Marshalls or, in fact, throughout 
the entire territory. We hold that a lump-sum 
payment which would enable the people to invest 
the moneys received and thus maintain the princi- 
pal and enjoy the fruits of their investment is a 
much more realistic approach to this perplexing 
problem. We contend also that our role as a trus- 
tee demands assurance of a fair and equitable 
division of any payment among those having an 
interest in the land. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I state that, as in 
previous years, the administration will distribute 
the closing statements of the member delegations 
throughout the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. The staff members, Micronesian and 
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American, take a real interest in the deliberations 
of this body, and I am desirous of enabling them 
to judge for themselves the viewpoints expressed 
by the members of this Council on the progress of 
our administration. 

May I also thank you, Mr. President, and the 
members of the Council for their interest in the 
administration of the territory. 


U.S. Makes Additional Contribution 
to World Refugee Year 
U.S./U.N. press release 3417 


Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, transmitted on June 10 a check 
for $1,150,000 to the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. This represents an addi- 
tional U.S. contribution for World Refugee Year 
programs of assistance to refugees in various parts 
of the world and is over and above amounts cur- 
rently pledged for refugee programs. It brings 
the total U.S. contribution to World Refugee Year 
programs to $5,050,000. 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Fisheries 

Amendment of paragraph 1 (b) of the annex to the inter- 
national convention for the high seas fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean of May 9, 1952 (TIAS 2786). 
Adopted at Seattle November 7, 1959, at the sixth 
meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission. Entered into force May 24, 1960. 
Acceptances deposited: Japan, May 10, 1960; Canada, 

May 14, 1960; United States, May 24, 1960. 


Health 
Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptances deposited: Cameroun, May 6, 1960; Kuwait, 
May 9, 1960; Togo, May 13, 1960. 


Telecommunications 

Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1958 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 43890. 
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Notifications of approval: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, April 1, 1960; China and Bulgaria, April 
6, 1960. 


Whaling 

International whaling convention and schedule of whaling 
regulations. Signed at Washington December 2, 1946, 
Entered into force November 10, 1948. TIAS 1849. 
Ratification deposited (with a reservation): Argentina, 

May 18, 1960. 

Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done at Washington November 
19, 1956. Entered into force May 4, 1959. TIAS 4228, 
Adherence deposited (with a reservation): Argentina, 

May 18, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 

Agreement amending agreement for a cooperative pro- 
gram for reconnaissance and investigation of the ura- 
nium resources of Brazil of December 26, 1957 (TIAS 
3964). Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
December 2, 1958. 

Entered into force: December 23, 1959. 

Agreement extending the agreement for a cooperative 
program of uranium reconnaissance of December 26, 
1957, as amended (TIAS 3964). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Washington December 23, 1959, and January 
6, 1960. Entered into force January 6, 1960. 


Indonesia 

Research reactor agreement for cooperation concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington 
June 8, 1960. Enters into force on date each Govern- 
ment receives from the other written notification that 
it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 6-12 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to June 6 which appears in 
this issue of the BuLLeTIN is No. 300 of June 3. 


No. Date Subject 

306 6/6 Report on 16th session of GATT. 

307 6/7 Herter: statement on mutual security 
treaty with Japan. 

308 6/7 U.S. note on Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals. 

309 6/7 Herter: “The University and the World 
Community.” 

310 6/8 Guatemala credentials (rewrite). 

311 6/8 Korea credentials (rewrite). 

312 6/8 Ethiopia credentials (rewrite). 

7313 6/8 Atomic energy agreement with Indo- 
nesia. 

314 6/9 SACLANT antisubmarine warfare re 
search center. 

315 6/9 Mexico anniversary celebrations. 

316 6/10 Visit of Thai King and Queen (re- 
write). 

7317 6/10 Herter: Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. 

7318 6/10 Foreign Relations, 1942, Volume I pub- 


lished. 


+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to 
Policy Betas Dea Lanes ies, is 

Department Rec wnineiiin Senate Approval of 
Mutual Security Treaty With Japan (Herter) . 

Cuba. U.S. Protests Cuban iu emin in OAS 
(text of U.S. note) 

Department and Foreign Service 

The Challenge of Overseas Service (Dillon) . 

Intelligence and Research: Sentinel and Scholar 
in Foreign Relations (Evans, Gatewood) . 

Disarmament. U.S. Replies to Soviet Note on Dis- 
armament (text of U.S. note) . 


Foreign 


Economic Affairs. GATT Contracting Parties Con- 
clude 16th Session : ae ee eS 

Educational and Cuitural Affairs. The University 
and the World Community (Herter) . 

Letters of Credence (Imru) . 

Guatemala. Letters of Credence (Alejos) . 

Intelligence. Intelligence and Research: Sentinel 
and Scholar in Foreign Relations (Evans, Gate- 
wood) r 

International Cnaitintiene wa paaliaiiainn 
GATT Contracting Parties Conclude 16th Session . 

U.S. Protests Cuban Propaganda in OAS (text of 
U.S. note) . ; Sess Se See 

Japan. Department Recommends Senate Approval 
of Mutual Security Treaty With Japan (Herter). 

Korea. Letters of Credence (Chong Il-kwon) . 

Mexico. United States Joins Mexico in 1960 
Celebrations . 

Mutual Security 

The Challenge of Overseas Service (Dillon) . 


Ethiopia. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new Background pamphlet ... 


CANADA 
Free-World Partner 


There is no country with which United States relations are 
closer than with Canada. A common boundary, unfortified for 
over a century, common cultural roots, and economic and security 
considerations link the two nations in a relationship which is in 
many respects unique in history. 

Background information on conditions affecting our relations 
with Canada, as well as descriptive material on the land, people, 
political history, and economy of the country, will be found in 
this 30-page illustrated pamphlet, newest in the Department of 
State’s popular Background series. 
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